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Enjoy the same, whate'er betide 
\ mertal thing should ne'er repine, 
But stoop to the Supreme decree , 
Yet, oh! the blank at my right band 
Can never be made up tome |” 
—— 
LONDON FASHIONABLE PARTIES. 
“lart not, fair and gentle readers of our rbapsodies '—" We thank ! 
‘ye gods they have not made us political ;” we know nothing of the 
tinetions of Guelph and Ghibeline, Whig or Tory ; aud are curious 
ono pablic rivalships, saving those of Gunter and Jarrin—of Michau 
1 Weipperts We are, in fact, party men only in the literal and ra- 
von! sense of the word; after which explanation we rush at once 
‘o our interesting subject; nons $ notre parti 
Pintizs are the squeeze of the many for the exclusion of a few 
Parties may be subdivided into as many classes as partitioned the 
coveries of Linnaus;: of these afew only need be specified 
1 The Grandiose.—such as those ot Northumberland House, Apsley 
louse, Gloucester House 
Uf. The Sublime and Brautiful—such as those of Devonshire House 
lernesse House; of Lord Hertford, Prince Leopold, Princess 
terhazy 
Ul. The Recondite—such as those of Lady Jersey, Mrs. [lope, Lady 
wper, Lady Tankerville, Princess Lieven 
IV. The houtincers—such os those of Lady Sefton 
ly Salisbury, Lady Aberdeen, Lady Harewood 


Lady Hertford 
V. The Distinguish d—such gs those of Lady Francis Leve 
terfield, Lady Georgiana Agar EIli 
P Vi. The Whistonian Controrersics—such as those of Lady Lerex, 
lnm ‘a idy Arran, Countess Ladolf, the Miss Blackwells 
uly @,Nev Vil. The Civilized Communitws—ench as those 
yAug. 1,1 ywther, Lady Anne Becket, Lady Caroline Powlet 
idy Keith, Sir George Warrender Lady Glengall 
VILL. The Sociable—such of Lady Wemyss, Lad 
re, Lady Caroline Barham, Lady Flizabeth Fieldin 
IX. The Flaborate—such as those of the Duche 
* Dachess of Cannizarro 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DEFOD. 
The Author of Rolanson Crusoc 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Danicl Defoe. By Walter Wilson, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple. 3 vols Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1230 
Few writers have ever lived who have encountered, though in a 
omewhat limited sphere, more numerous vicissitudes, or beeu the 
ubjeet of more andeserved calumny than the author of “ Robinson 
Crasoe He hus tonched the highest aud the lowest point of honour 
ind disgrace. At onetime a compapion of the nobility—a counsellor 
f princes; at another a man of the people, in bad odour at Court, but 
whose acquaintance was deemed an honour by the commonalty; at a 
third, @ proscribed adventurer—a sort of Paine in society—a subject 


‘ for the pillory—a rebel—and a mark for small wits to shoot at; the ex- 
| perience of Defoe, throughout ee unasually protracted life, has estab- 
| lished the fact (were any additional proof needed), that he who pre- 


somes to make men wiser or better than they are; who pute himself 


| forth as a reformer, whetber in religion, politics, or morals, must make. 
hap bis mind to bear in turn the abuse of all parties; to be the vietin of 
\ ingratitu 


proportioned to the benefits be has on sOoiety ¢ 
to be kicked—spit upon—and trampled under foot by the lowest of the 
low, the basest of the base; to be cursed by those whom he has 
blessed—in a word, to be anathematized and excommunicated of men. 
The way to succeed in life is to wink at the vices of the age, to be 
chary of its errors of thought and practice, to agree with it, to flatter 
it, to walk side by side with it. The world, like a man with the gout, 
cannot endure rough usage; hence those have always Leen in best re- 
pote as moralists and men of sense, who have treated it with lenity 
and forbearance. To walk with the world with an orthodox steady 
pace, neither hastening before, nor lagging behind it, is in nine cases 


from the ranks of society, no matter how just be one’s claims to such 
distinction, is at once to rouse, frst, the world’s attention—next, its en- 
Defoe, unfortunate. 
From earliest life he panted for dis- 
tinction as a reformer, and paid the penalty of each zeal by an indis- 
But 


time, the Great reformer—time who sinks the falsehood, and draws 


| forth the truth, let it lie deeper than ever plummet sounded—has at last 
| done him justice, and Defoe, so long the mere scurrilous pamphleteer, 


the trashy vovelist—the vulgar satirist—the object of Pope's illiberal 


| sneer—‘earless on high stood unabashed Defoe”—has now, by the 


jost award of posterity, taken his station in !tterature in the very trout 
rank asa novelist, and but a few degrees below Swilt as a party- 
writer 

It is of this prolific author that we here intend to say afew words, 
taking for our guide Mr. Walter Wilson's late able and elaborate 
biography 

Daniel Foe—or Defoe, as he chooses to call himself—was the son of 
and was born in the City of London, A.D. 1661, in the 
parish of St. Gil Cripplegate Both his parents were Non-con- 
formists, and early in life imbued Daniel with those strict religious 
principles which gleam like a rainbow through the glooms and the 
clouds of his polemical writings When just emerging from child 
hood, he was placed under the iperintendenc e of a Presbyterian mi- 

ter, the Rev, Samuel Annesley—an excelient man and a good scho 
lar, to whom in after age he did jastice in an elegy, which, however, 
“ Asa boy,” says Mr. Wilson 
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excluded them. It was conducted on principles pretty similar to thos: 
of the present dissenting establishments of Hackney and Mill-hill; 
and in its course of education comprised the languages, logic, rhetoric 
the mathematics, and philosophy. Divinity was, however, the chiet 
| subject of tuition; the Non-contormists made ev ery thing subservient 
to this; hence numbers of young men were edncated at their scboo! 
who io after years distinguished themselve by their pre-eminent theo 
| logieal qualifications, Defoe's attainments at Newin ton, though de 
ultory, Were of # superior order. He was master of five languages, 
| was weil aequainted with the theory and practice of the English Con 
| stitation, and had sudied with success the mathematics, natural philo 
| sophy, logie, pooerephy, and history. His knowledge of ecclesiastica! 
| history was also considerable, and snch as subsequently rendered him 
| a formidable antagonist to the established church As his parents in 
| tended him for the clerical profession. he remained at Newington the 
| whole term, that is to say, five years; at the expiration of which time 
he returned home, and being diverted by the activity of his mind from 
entering the priesthood, turned his attention exclusively to the politic 
of the day. 
| He was now about twenty-one years of age, and never did an active 
euterprising youth enter upon life at a period more pregnant with 
}eventful incidents, and more favourable iM the development of po 
litical sagacity. Charles IL, the traitor—the libertine—the infidel 
the pensioner of France and Holland—was just closing a reign unr¢ 
deemed by the slightest public or private virtue. The nation, inured 
to the doctine of passive obedience, slept in a stato of sulky tranquility, 
| Wampled under foot by the high churchmen on the one side, and the 
j aristocratic laity on the other. Public morality there was nous, of 
| rome hypocrisy an abundance; religion was at a discount, patriotism 
i below par, The exterior forms, however, of worship were kept up 
with punetilious severity, and of persecution there was quite enoug|, 
on the part of the high churchmen towards the dissenters to throw 
the Inquisition into the shade. The bishops, of course, were the first 
to “beat the drum ecelesiastic” of intolerance; the magistrates fol 
lowed; the constabulary kept them company, passibus ognis; till at 
the wey D ridden and law-ridden, was ed 
to aa at to be a dissenter was to be a rogue, av , ond 
an infidel. 


Hut not polemics only, politics equally engaged his attention, At 
the accession of James IL, when, In return for his promise of support 
the bishops inculeated every where the doctrines of divine right and 
passive obediewce, Defoe (then but twenty-four years of whs 
among the firstto fathom the bypoerisy of hoth parties. With James 
in particular he was very early disgusted; he could not but perceive, 
that nothing wasto be expected from the liberality or toleration of a 
monarch to whom a servile parliament, at the very opening of his 
reign, wes willing to allow two millions and « balf annually withoy! 
check or bindrange, and whom the high churchmen supported in their 
palpits as a direct emanation from the Deity; and accordingly was 
one of the earliest to engage heart and soul in that ill-planned insur- 
| rection which terminated in the destruction of the Duke of Monmout|i 
and bis followers. 

It was not without difficnlty that, after the disastrous battle of 
Bridgewater, Defoe escaped from the west of England, and was ena- 
bled to resume those commercial occupations by which he had bitherto 
creditably supported himself. The nature of his business at thiy 
period has been variously represented: his enemies were fond of giving 
| ouf*that be was a paliry retail shop-keeper, but it appears thet be wes 

a hosefactor, or middle man between the manofacturer and the retai! 
| dealer, “ Thisagency concern,” says his biographer, “he carried on 
\for some poste in the Freeman’s-court, Cornhill, from 168610 1695 

Wheu he had been in business about two years, be judged it expedient 

to link bimself more closely with his fellow citizens, and was admitted 
ja livery-man of London, on the 16th of January, 1687-8, having 
claimed his freedom by birth.” 

We return to the politics of this eminent writer. After the execu- 
tion of Monmouth, and the utter overthrow of his adherents, James I 
vo longer serupled to avow his predilection for popery, His first plan 

| was to raise some bew regiments, end officer them by papists; hie 

econd, to import Catholic priests from the conntry ; and his third, fo 

erect chapels and seminaries for the youth of that persuasion, and 
even to consecrate a popish bishop in his owa chapel at Windsor 

IIe published, moreover, a royal declaration, by virtue of which al! 

penal aud sangninary laws, in mattersof religion, were to be suspend 
ed, all oaths and tests to be suppressed, and all dissenters, whethe: 

Protestant or Cathelic, to be held equally capable of public employ 

ments. This, at first sight, appeared a fine triumph for the nou-co; 
formists ; but Defoe soon peuetrated the hypocrisy of the declaration 
that it was nothing more nor less than a plan to engraft popery, unde 

{ ious form of toleration, on the ruins of the established church 
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duped by this specious con fuct. He kuew that the church would 

oiehe condescend to tolerate those of his persuasion, and that the 

sliaace now struck up between them was mere ly a temporary one, | 

» be dissolved when the danger that threatened both eq 
Still, as he reverenced the constitution more 

enly espor 


ved re- 
than he disre- 
,and with 
bishops, s4cK ceeded in ejecting the monarch. 
Mr. Wilson diemisses briefly the share Defoe bore in this great work ; 


record 


ially 


moved 


ed the high-chureh party, he oj 


{ ed thei’ cause 


he aid of the seven lamou 


contributed in no trivial de 
and that he was in consequence looked 
one of the lhons ot the age. 


tis on however, that his writing 
oe to accelerate is progre 
m for a time ar 
We have ment 


lution that 


oned the seven bishops as material agents in the Re- 
ced the Prince of Orange on the throne of England 
Ippo ed that we have alluded to them in the 

o long #8 the King presumed not to interfere 
they allowed him to tax the vountry at pleasure, | 


The y | 
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lt may therefore b 
itof patriot Hut 

vith thei pluraiitie ‘ 
to govern without Parliaments, to keep up a standing arniry 
even preached the do trine of his divine authority from the pulpit 
id. among their leading tenets, that it was impiety to dispute bi 
Vill. ‘The instant, however that he displayed an inelivation to curtail] 
their rights, their lordships’ took the olariun and luckily chiming in 
vith that of the nation, the one cheered the other 
high-road which ts by courtesy called the course of patriotiom—but 
vhich in nine out of han the 
conrse of persoval aggraudizement—till James bad Leen eapelled his 
hrone, and both parties, the ehurchwen and the nation, had react ed 
he goal at whieh they eimed, ond secured the crown to the Prince of} 
Ovange, ou the avowed principle of toleration And here, on dismiss 
ing James, we cannot refrain from instituting a parallel between that 
monarch and the ex-king Charles the Tenth. Both were bigots, and 
of the gloomiest cast; both were iufluenced by bad and interested ad- | 

sers, and both fell victims to their superstition. The Jesuits were | 
he ruin of James, on the same principle and in the sao | rit that | 
ley were the ruin of Charles; though the latter is a thousand degrees 
less defensible than the former, inasmuch as be ras far behind hi age | 
in intellect, while James was neither better por worse than the other 
public characters of his day To complete the parallel, both kings 
had in early life suffered much from the pressure of adverse circum. | 
stances, and both had failed to derive wisdom or experiene 
adversity 

it may be imagiuved that throngbout the eventfui period which imme 
liately preceded and followed the dethronement of James and the 
accession of William, Defoe’s pep was not idle. Ilo was indeed con 
tinually at work in the good cause, and became in consequence ‘0 | 
popular with the nation, and even with the court, that he wes person- 
ily consulted by King William op some pmblic questions df emergen-| 
cy, and rewarded by that monareh—a proof that his advice was of| 
value—with the place of accountant to the commissioners of the glass 
tuty, which, however, he was compelled to relinquish in 1690, about 
four years subsequent to his appointment 

“It was, probably,” says Mr. Wilson, “about this time that Defoe | 
became secretary to the tile-kila and brick-kilu works, at Tilbury, in 
Eseex, an office which he is reported to have filled for some years. It 
fniled, however, like many of his other project 


ned he 


along that broad 


ten cases, is vuothbing more nor lees t 
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, but was continued by 
him, ont restricted seale, after he had lost upwards of three thousand 
pounds by the speculation, till the year 1705, when the wind of his 
codrt-popularity shifting, the curremt made strong head against him, 
uud de was pr yecuted by the government fora libel.” Previous to 
this, we sould premise, Defoe had speculated largely, and with va 
rious, but in the main indifferent success in business, He had em- 
barked with other partners inthe Spanish and Portuguese trade, which 
necessarily called him into those countries, though at what particular 
period he visited them, cannot now beascertained. Be also had some 
concern in the trade with Holland, and was in consequence held up to 
ridieule by his enemies, a9 a civet-cat merchani, “ though it was pro- 
bably,"” says his biographer, “ the drag rather than the animal in which 
He traded’ Besides his visits to Holland, Spain, and Portugal, Defoe 
made an excursion to France, and appears to have been much strnek 
with the exteut, number, and maguificence of the public bultdings in 
Poris, We even penetrated (a tare ocenrrence with Englich authar’ in 
those days!) Into Germany; but notwithstanding the vast rpnge and 
variety of scenery that thus enme under his observation, he las left it 
on record that nothing on the continent was equal, in his opinion, to 
the varidts and lixuriant views by the river side, from London to 
Richmond, “Even the country for twenty miles round Paris,” says 
he, “ cannot compare with it, though that indeed is a kind of prodigy.” 
It is not to be supposed that a man thus desultory aud miscellaneous 
in his speealations—at one time a hose-factor—at another a foreign 
mérchant—at a third a brick-maker, and throughout his life a confirmed 
incurable author—an author too, be it remembered, of all work—a 
satirist—~n pamphieteer—an essayist—-a eritic—a novelist—a polemic— 
a political economist—and (almost) a poet, at any ra/e an inditer of 
much and various verse ;—it is not, we repeat, to be supposed, that so 
universal a genius would be over successful in trade ; and accordingly 
we find Before, somewhere about the year 1692—for the exact period 
is uncertain—meeting with the fate of most universal geniuses, and 
figuring in the Gazette as a bankrupt. It is but fair, however, to add» 
that no sooner was the commission taken out, at the instigationof an 
angry creditor, than it was superseded, on the petition of those to 
whom he was most indebted, and who accepted a composition on his 
single bond. “This he punctuatly paid by the efforts of unwearied 
diligence, but some of his creditors—it is Mr. Wilson who ie bere 


and one hundred fine 
forthwith. 


of every deseription furnisbed ut all houre 
ertion, working both day and night, actually 
one period in the ehort space of thirty-six hours we were reported | 


| was in some measure relieved Ly constant and woremitting exerc 





eaking—who had been thus satisfied, falling afterwards into distress 
thomestves, Defoe voluntarily paid them their whole claims, being 
then in rising circumstances, from King William's favour.” The an- 
nals of literature, though they abound in traits of eccentric, shewy, 
and comprehensive generosity, yet seldom present us with an lastance 
of such just principle and natural (not high-flown) liberality as this. 
The munificenee of genius oftener affords matter for astonishment 
than admiration ; itis therefore with no little satisfaction that we have 
recorded this very noble and unostentatious trait of character on the 
part of an author, who had quite talent enough to entitle him (had he 
telt so inclined) to take out a patent for eccentricity, and thereby dis- 
pense with the necessity of being an honest man. 

(To be coucluded next week. ) 


—a a 
LORD EXMOUTH’S ATTACK UPON ALGTERS. 
From the Journal of an Officer of Lord Exmouth’s fleet. 
London, Dec. 18390. 

My Dear A——. It was in the beautiful summer of 1816, that 
H. M. Ship Hebrus was lying at the Cove of Cork, in company with 
the Tonnant, bearing the flag of Sir Benjamin Hallowell. Bot sbips 
were fitted for the peace establishment; all thonghts of war were at 
an end, and we passed our time pleasantly, if not profitably, by ander- 
taking small sailing excursions with the ship's boats, in conjunction 
with the gentlemen's hookers, or pleasure yachts ; occasionally forming 
cricket-matches on shore; infact, pursuing any occupation that served 
to dissipate the enuwi consequent on a life of inactivity and repdse. 
Our officers were beginning to be enamoured of the ‘“ Passage” balls, 
not only for the amusement of dancing, but for the sake of the fair 


tachments were on the tapis, when, doubtiess to the great disappoint- 
ment of the Irish belles, and to their general surprise and astonish- 
gnent, on the noon of Monday, 8th July, our Captain came on board 
with the intelligence that orders had arrived for us to proceed imme- 
diately to Plymouth, in order that we might form one of the squadron 
destined to attack Algiers, under the command of Admiral Lord Ex- 
hmouth. What a contrast did one short fleeting hour present on board 
of our vessel; all was now life, soul, and activity! Capt. Palmer 
avent on board the ‘Tonuant for volunteers to complete our war com- 
plement; all lrer ship's company were eager for the expected service, 





At daylight, Tuesday {th July, we weighed and made all sail for 
Plymouth, where we tound a great portion of the 4 sadron fitting | 
with the atmost expedition, On our arrival, the Eridanus frigate was 
put hors de combat; the dock-yord was kept * nail might, ¢ 


nd «t es } 
ty dint of incredible es 

‘clearing six fighters at 
ready for vea, having ¢ omple ted provisions, water, gunr, pow der, and 
stores in this limited time. So enger and clate were our shi; corm. 
pany for the expected service thet it was with diffienlty on atch 


| 


| could be prevailed upon to quit the deck when they were relieved at 


night This humble tribute of praise is due to our noble crew, the 
maiority of whom were sons of Jliberuia, men who ever gallanth 
shared in the dangers of the day, both by “ flood and field,” in the 


plendid series Of battles that have raised our country t ithe pinnac le 
ot glory it oeeny ies midet surrounding nations :—but of this enough 
On Saturday, the, 27th of July, Lord Exmouth arrived from Porte- 


mouth in tee Que en Charlotte, and the whole squadron being manned 
and ready tor sea, the neat day nt noon we we ighed and stood down 
Channel, with a fair wind, aud hearts elate at the idea of once more 
being ledto Viet and another laurel being added to the national 
OW Falwouth, the Minden, 74, was despatched to Gibraltar 

to make prepa ition tor the Acet, and Loth our frigate and the Grani 
cus took each «transport in tow, laden with naval 
tion We encountered a tedious passage, the 


wreath 


ores and aminuni 
monotony of whieh 
ise at | 
the great guns 

On Saturday, 9th August, we arrived at Gibraltar, and were joined | 
by a Dutch squadron of five frigates and a sloop-of-war, under the 
coramand of Vice-Admiral Capellan, who volunteered his services to 
co-operate with the British commander The squadron was here em- 
ployed oo sending on shore the spare stores, spars, &c. and ia com- | 
pleting the ammunition that had beeu expended on the passage We 
likewise exercised the flat-bottomed boats, with which each frigate 
and line-ol-battle ship was supplied to fire the Congreve rockets 

On the J4th of August, at ® 30 a. w. we weighed and made all sail 
to the eastward, having fitted up a Government lighter as an explosion 
vessel: we were alo secompanied by a swall flotilla of gan-boets, 
which were pla ed under the command of Liéut. Frederick Thomas 
Michell, who was an old follower of the Admiral 


, and had the repn- 
tatiou of being a most daring and gallant officer 


The wind, although 
light, continued favourable, and we had every probability of raking i 
rapid passage. On the alternoou of the Loth, we observed the Islaud 
of Alboram: the weather was beautiful in the extreme, and the wind 
cootinued fair autil the 17th, when, to our great mortification it veered 
round to the eastward, in which quarter it remained several das 

During the passage we were joined by the Promethens (corvettes 

which imparted the intelligenee that bots the Consul’s wife and sister 
had escaped, each dressed in « midshipmwan's uniform, and were then 
on board; but the Conoal, Mr. M‘Donnel, and 
longing to the Prometheus, that had been sent « 
off, had been thrown into a dur 


two boats’ crews be 

”" shore to Dring him 
eon, and considerable fears were en 

tertained for their safety, in consequence of the fury of the populace 
having Leen excited by the news of the threatened attack of the British 
fiett. KH was some alleviation to the wounded feelings of the Consut's 
wife, that her infant, (which had been seized by the guards when on 
the point of embarkation,) had been sent off to the Prometheus by the 
express orders of the Dey, who, in this instance, appears to have been | 
governed by the feelings of humanity and justice. As may be supposed, 
the treachery displayed in the incarceration of our countrymen, before 
any declaration of war had taken place, only tended to increase the 
ee of all bands; and, believe me, many a fervent prayer was 
offered up for a fair wind; but, in spite of prayer or petition, Molus 
continued inexorable; calm succeeded to calm, but still an easterly 
breeze arose to damp our spirits, and depress the hopes in which we 
had fondly indulged. By dint, however, of continued perseverance 
and incredible exertion, in teking adventoge of the slightest slant of 
wind, ou the 26th we sneceeded in gaining sight of the land, situated a 
few miles to the westward of Algiers; and at daylight on Tuesday, 
27th August, we indistinctly observed the high land of Algiers to the 
southward. Need I paintto you, my dear A . the ae 
excitement of curiosity and delight which pervaded every mind, when 
the have cleared away, and the sun burst forth with a briflianey known 
only toa southern clime? Every telescope was put in requisition to 
view the bristling and tremendons fortifications which defend the city 

[perceived at once these Algerines were not ignorant of the enjoy- 
ments of life. Whet delicious romantic scenery bursts upon the eye in 
every direction! aud the town itself, whieb is lnilt upon a steep accli- 
vity, is sarrounded by the most enchanting villas the imagination cau 
picture! ‘The adjoining country appeared a perfect Elysium. 

I need not inform you that the great strength of the city lay in the 
batteries at its base, the priacipal part of which are bnilt apon the 
Mole, and extend in a south-easterly direction ; they had hitherto been 
considered impregnable to a naval attack. The land defences were 
notoriously weak, for with the exception of the Emperor's fort, which 
was built upon a bill, and commands the town, they coald offer little 
resistance in that quarter, depending for security uponthe great diffi- 
culty of transporting an army to the shores of Africa. However, to 
return from this digression, I must state to you that the Admiral des- 
patched one of his lieutenants in the Queen Charlotte's entter, with a 
flag of truce, offering certain terms, which if acceded to, the Dey of 
Algiers would escape the threatened attack. Between eight and nine | 
o'clock, the boat was towed in shore by the Severn frigate: about | 
eleven we observed her communicate with a flag of truce from the 
shore, having previously cut off from the frigate, in consequence of 
the light variable winds which prevailed. 

The Admiral now took advantage of the sea breeze from the sonth- 
ward, to run the squadron closer in: we beat to quarters, and cleared 
ship for action by signal. Need I tell you my dear fellow, how many 
anxious doubts and fears were hazarded as to the result of the nego- 
tiation now pending? You will readily believe me when I say, that 
with the characteristic thonghtlessness of the British tar, reckless of 
consequences, the most ardent wishes were breathed that the Dey 
might be obstinate, in order that the barbarians. might receive their 
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fehows were selected and came on board | to grant us the chance of battle, and that no unforseen calamit 


| Shake you: 


abreast of the town and Mole 


| rected cannonace 
wi} 
,;our \ 





due meed of punishment for having given Jack the trouble of coming 
so far to demand satisfaction. A small French frigate was observed 
standing out of the Mole, under a salute of afew guns from the bat- 
teries ; and her Captain proceeded on board the Queen Charlotte, it 
was believed for the parpose of endeavouring to dissuade the gallant 
Admiral from attacking the city, stating, that the fortifications wereim- 
pregnable, that the result woald be failure and unnecessary effusion of | 
blood. Our Chief desired him to “top his boom,” and mind his own | 
business, which he did most speedily, standing out and lying-to in the | 
offing, a silent spectator of the passing scene 

At 11. 50, we hove to, and at noon Algiers bore north-west four | 
miles; the weather beautifal in the extreme, and the wind blowing a 











to the fleet, that the sbips companies would have time to go to dinner 
ladies whom they occasionally danced with, and several incipient at- 


moderate breeze from the southward. The Admiral now telegraphed | 
Many a proud and gallant heart sat down this day to eat his last al 
lowance of salt-junk and plum-duff; panikin of grog was banded | 
round; the flowing jest, the merry laugh, and then the friendly grasp 

exchanged between messmates, with an affectionate commission in the | 
event of death, were the only preparations considered necessary by | 
our gallant seamen for entering into “that bourne from whence no 
traveller returns.” In the Middies’ berth we were all mirth and hilari- 
ty, careless to a degree; the sole conversation was the coming action, 
and bejieve me, dear A——, to my shame be it spoken, so little did 
the dictates of humanity plead in my bosom, that with the rest of my 








gy thoughtless companions, f earnestly invoked the Supreme Being | 


| rest of the wounded crew, was taken on board 
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¥ mrgl 
I dare “ay ye a will 
head at this avowal, but you must remember the ma oie 
unfledged boys, and sighing ardently for that distinejioy ‘ 
Lich we thonght would be awarded tn each individ 
sharing in @ géorral action:—Bat a truce to moralizing, and let 
inform you that.< [the bombs took their station about ten o'c 


batterie 


intervene to prevent the fulfilment of our wishes 


of us were 
the serv icc 


! 


lock 
the whole of them, with th. 
exception of the Infernal, out of point Lis < range The ¢ aptain of 


this vessel, (erring om the side of galiantry,) was, bowever, the caus 
of imuch unaecessury effusion of Liood; in consequence of his t 
merity, the ship suffered severely, and was the only smal! craft th; 
received a shot We now observed the Severn standing ou no ar 


swer having been given to the Admiral 


requisity mm 
having bad their dinner, we beat to « 


and sur we, 
arters 
At 1. 30, the Admiral annulled the truce, and made the 


nal to the fleet, Are you ready * 


yene } 


vhich was instantly answered 


the affirmative. Then up went the joyous flags, “‘ Bear up and 
pare tur battle The fleet accordingly stood in with a fine erls 
breeze in the following order—Qneen Charlotte, Leander, Sever, 
Glasgow, Geblrus, Superb, Impregnable, Albion, the Minds ‘ 
(;rapies in rescrve, in orderto remedy any defect that might or 

in the ships of fpe squadron taking their position, andthe Promethey 
Heron, Mutine, Cordelia and Britumart slo ps kee ping out ol g 


abot till the action had cogumenced 
ron, to avoid the 
will t 


together with the Duteh 
coniagson that might 
idily believe this 


ua 
otherwise have arisen 'Y 
was a most trying and critical moment- 
it was yet doubtial whether the Dey would not come to terms, as hy 
had done the preceding summer. The town and fortifications 4 
played the bloody flag, and whole troops of men and camels were se¢ 
io motion to the westward Chur 
their hands ready to shorten sail 
countenance, offered a ine study for the pencil of a Balvator Rosa 
2. WU, the Queen Cherlotte has reached the Mole-+ead batterie; 
She is now anchored within forty or fifty yards—a gun is fired {; 
the shore—the report of another is heard—our brave Admiral i« 
tinetly seen on the poop to waive his hat—and then the thrifling | 
that tollows'—'Tis past—a vivid fhash of fire is seen to envelope b 
ship, aud the roar of a thousand pueces of artillery succeed 
mortal can describe the feelings 


. 
gallant fellows, with the ropes jn 


breathle inxsety de picted im eat) 


—WV iat 
of each individual at this dread uw. 
Showers of shot whistling past bim in every 


direction, while imperative disciplipe fixes him to the spot, a ivi: 
statne ol 


ment ot excitement 


uspense and anxiety; as the gallant vessel flies to the ¢ 
of honourable distmetion, how tardily the fleeting moments pass, 
til the orders are gwen to clew up and shorten sail; from that pes 
the scene changes as it were by magieal illusion, glowing animat! 
pervades each group of hardy tars 
the glittering insignia he had honourably won in former di ys 
hi oroer n the ; > 


while our captain, decorate 


same cool and deliberate manner as if we were 
ing up at I | ithead 


About forty minutes after two o'cloc! wing previously lashed ou 
top-cb along the cable to guard it from being shot away. we let ev 


ear stera anchor pring upon each bow, at the distance of 
cable anda quarter from the light-house | atlery, our position be 
Admiral’s larboard quarter; and we instantiy relieved the 
e of our gallant crew, by commenciog a vigorous and well-di 
igainst the foe. At this period I was standing by 
ecl, and could distine ily pereeive each ship that followed u 
anchor in succession. ‘The lmpregnable, bearing the flag of Rear-Ad 
miral Milne, appeared to occupy @ situation that was terribly exposed 
being open to the whole range of tbe light-house batteries, and from 
the circumstance of being anchored very far out, offered a most imp: 
sing and unerring mark to the guns of the enemy. At the close of thy 
action, she had to regret the loss of upwards of two hundred officer: 
and seamen who were killed and wonnded 

In about the space of half an hour, we had to saspend our fire, and 
view with admiration the gallant little Granicus ran boldly in between 
our ship and the batteries, when she anchored on our starboard bow 
close Huder the muzzle of their guns; she suffered very severely, and 
phy only wonderful that she was not literally blown to atonis ; after 

@ Lennder, 1 should say this daring Httle frigate occupied the post o! 
honour in this day's battle. The Saperb, 74, being apehored on our 
starboard quarter, we had a very small space left to fire onr broadside, 
but thanks to constant exercise, it made little or no difference ; th: 
concentrated fire of our guns wag rapidly thrown between the narrow 
confines of the two last mentioned vessels, and as the smoke cleared 
away occasionally, we could observe fragments of the light-house fal- 
ling, which was hailed with repeated cheers by our seamen, who te 
garded the circumstance as an omen of the impression which thelr 
guns made upon the batteries. 1 should remark to you, that the Datel. 
squadron came-to about three quarters of an hour after the action bad 
commenced. Vhe Dutch Admiral in the Melampus, anchored right 
athwart our bows, and took off the fire of a battery right a-head of ts, 
which at intervals wonld otherwise have raked us severely. 
Dutch frigate Diana was opposed to a very strong fortification to the 
westward of the town, and which stood in a raking position to our 
fleet; but as for the rest of their sqaadron, they migbt at this moment 
as well have been at Jerusalem: in the first position they occupied, I 
could distinetly pereeive the shot from the batteries fall short of them ; 
they bowever weighed again and stood closer in. 

bout twenty minutes past three, our rocket float-hoat was ordered 

away, under the command of two gallant Midshipmen, Bymes and 
Pocock. As the latter went down the side, I shook hands with him, 
ashe exultingly exclaimed—“ To-day, my dear fellow, mind, I will 
have death or promotion,”—ns you will learn hereafter, hie anticips 
tion was too fatally verified, At this period the Admiral made the ge 
neral signal‘ Infallible,” which was received with hearty cheers, as ¥¢ 
observed the town and various store houses blaze up in several places 
and likewise sew a frigate in fames withio the Mole. Do you know 
this daring fegt was partly performed by our two gallant Mids in the 
flat, who, without orders, had puiled inside the Mole, exposed to « tre 
mendous fire of musketry, notwithstanding which they sneceeded in 
following Major Gossett, (of the Marine Artillery,) in the Queen 
Charlotte's boat, and retting alongside one of the frigates and firing 
several rockets; but nearly the whole crew fell vietims to their teme-, 
rity, ouly three escaped being either killed or wounded. Perceiving 
the frigate in a blaze, our flat cast off, and was drifting fast on shore, 


with a 


upen the 
sUsper 


| in the face of a thousand muskets; a few moments and their fat: 


would have been irrevocably sealed; poor Pocock had received # 
shot through the head, which instantly terminated his earthly caree 

and Symes was lying in the bottom of the boat nearly sonsalann, hav- 
ing the tip of his tongue shot off, creat part of his lower jaw carrit dq 
away, with several of his teeth, and the knuckles of one band severe!j 
wounded One of the men exclaimed—“ For God's «ake, Mr 

Symes, what's to be done, we shall all be mordered!"’ At this critiea! 
moment, he rose up, stuffed a handkerchief in his month, to staunc! 


| the blood, wrapped another round his hand, and in this miserable cot 


dition the gallant fellow pulled the stroke oer until the flat reached the 
Queen Charlotte, when be fainted from loss of blocd, and with the 

Poor fellow, the 
Admiral made honourable mention of him in his despatches ; of coarse 
be was promoted and received a pension for life, but he will never be 
able to serve again. Whata pity such 


heroic acts in our service 


| not receive some honourable distinction! you see they are known only 


to a few cireumscribed individuals, and are soon eonsigned to unmet 
ted oblivion 

I suppose that you will very naturally wish to know bow I eame to 
have leisure to make all these remarks and observations, in the hurr 
and confusion attending an action; you shall hear. A few days pre 
viously, we rounded to at the call of a man overboard ; your bamble 
servant Jumpedinto the jolly boat, which wes Rt down by the rua. tnd 
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en 
‘he tips of bis Gingers on the right hand were genteelly earried away ; | from the incessant cannonede that had continued for so many hours, 
» with my right arm in @ sling, after having pointed and fired one of | and magy of them remained in this state for a considerable period : bat 


yur carronades some thirty or torty times, I became weary of such oc- 
sation, and commenced star-gazing, and taking notes of the sublime 
limposing spectacle which presented itself around me. 
When the sua shed his parting rays upon the western hills, and the 
ngthened shades of night were rapidly succeeding, it was a glorious 
od re “} lendent sight to beliold the enemies’ frigates successively dritt- 
{ng out in @ blaze of liquid fame, their masts and yards burning like a 
the hemisphere oue lurid mass of fire and smoke, occa- 
relieved by an explosion trom the batteries. ‘The Congreve 


ets hissing throngh the air—the fiery shells, like thanderbolts 
eadiog retribution on the barbarians—the roar, the shouts the 
ers, the iucessant canionade for hours—the men covered and be- 
med with powder-smoke and dirt, many of whoin with nought save 


, pair of canvass trowsers audu haudkerchief bound round the head,— 
together seemed like Milton's sceae of Pandemonium, and the sur- 
nding devastation the destruction of Jerusalem 
The Linpregnable had suffered so severe ly that the Rear-Admiral 
| been obdiged to apprise Lord Exmouth of the fact. The Glasgow 
‘dered to make a diversion in her favour, but while weighing her 
lor that purpose, she saffered tremendously from several raking 
B andin consequence of the calm that succeeded the cannonade 
in obliged to come to, without being able to render the ln- 
le any assistance whatever. Perhaps [ should not omit to 
ao you, that during the alternoon, the Granicus sent twice on 
of us, to say that we were firing into them, and to request Wet 
would cease altogether To this Capt Palmer po ilivery ubje cted, 
id desired the officer to go round the main-deck and view the manuet 
which overy gan was pointed and if he could by any possibility say 
(iranicus was endangered, then he would cease firing 
ntly, it was fully prove d that not a shot had { ierced her larbuard 
Hut I dare say it was not very plea ant to her gallant crew to be 
our broadside rapidly whi 
yast them, left sufficient scope to the imagination for them to be- 





Subse 


sed to such a tremendous cross-fire 


e that our shot might occasionally take a wrong direction 
review of the fleet with their several 
tact Lean honestly assure you, the Leander had quite enough 
her hands for two trigate she most gallantly mamtaine d her 
mn against the Fish-Market battery, while ber after guus swept 
interior of the Mule, and nearly destroyed the whole Algerine 
nn-boets. This noble frigate ifered ve ry severely the 
on the Fish-Market completely commanded her spar deck 
anchored so close to the shore, that the enemy literally 
their muskets in at the port-hules. ‘The Severn occupied a posi 
a ahead of the Leander, and rendered ber very efficient support 
{also experienced a severe loss in killed and wounded; she had one 
nounted ia her fore-toyp, and lost nearly th 
of her men stationed to workit. Mr. James Foster, Midshiy 
iad his arm shot off, and was lowered trom the top went below 
iI -red amputation, without betraying any sign of ulfering 
However, to proceed with my relation, the Glasgow did her best to 
tthe Queen Charlotte, which had actually battered the Mok 
Head iato one vast heap of ruins. As Ihave before stated, the Gra 
cupied a station that you would hardly have conceived it po 


Let me now take a general 


tulla of 
yey ru 


} ‘ 


bi /0u carconade 


‘ yea line-ot-hattle ship to hav maintained: the Superl had an 


ent berth ina line astern of her, and we occ upied a position ont- 
hesetwo vessels, firing through the space lett between them; it 
sust be confessed wot a very good berth, but doubtless our cannonade 


ave been tremendous in its effects, from the circumstance of the 


each gan te ndiag to the sume point general speaks ig, the shut 

he batteries went far over us; our awning hich Was spread in 
t asplinter netting, was cut to pieces, and although we euffered | 

rely in the hull, very few were killed or wounded on board Far 

r ig, to the south-eustward, lay the Minden, Albion nd im- 
nable; the latter ship at a very con iderable distance irom the 
Light-luouse battery, and low fortification iich extended to the east 


i, and were connected to the former by an isthmu It is almpont 
possible to conceive the streagth of this last mentioned be { 

trom its position might almost De considered Imp a 
gainst the attack of any ship in the universe; the guns were Very 
eavy, aud just bristling above the rocks, altogether it was astonishing 
he Impregnable was enabled to maintain her ground ; had it been in her 
ywer to have anchored two cables’ length cl 


itm Fe ally 


loser, she must then 
evitably have battered the whole ia ruins, and would have avoided 
st leact one half the guus which bore upon her during the action, but 
mm the light airs that prevailed wheu she took her position there was 
o alternative. The sloops, with the exception of the Muatine con- 
nued uader way, and occasionally threw in a broadside; the Heron 
y athwart our stero, firing over us at a battery upon our lathoerd bow, 
hich perhaps might have severely injured u From the circum- 
tance of the corvettes and brigs floating so low in the water, not one 
ceived any damage 
Jetween nine and ten our ammunition began to decrease very rapid 
and we were forced to slacken the vigorous cannonade we had 
therto maintained. Our men now began to exhibit manifest symp- 
toms of fatigue, by actually dropping down at their quarters fast asleep 
twithstanding the incessant roar of artillery by which we were 
rrounded. To give you a just conception of the incessant din at 
period, the explosion vessel was fired close under the batterte 
posed to the Impregnabie ; and strange to relate, although the ve 
was charged with one hundred and fifty barrels of powde: I ws 
sensible of the report —What do you think of that’—On «shore it 
id have sounded ike an earthquake, and have shivered balf our 
¢ apat il to atoms 
At ten o'clock the fire of the enemy visibly abated along the Mole 
tterie and the Admiral observing one of the Alygerine trigate 
fling towards him in one sheet of fame, he hawled out by a hawser 
wade fast to our ship, and we remained athwart the bows of the hoge 
een Charlotte more than half an hour Lord Exmouth hailed u 
isting Capt. Palmer was safe, which compliment was returned, and 
weredig the affirmative bry the brave old Admiral, who, by the by 
! received a severe contusion in the cheek; he informed us that the 
rk was completed in gallant style, and nought remained but fos 


‘ i sei to getout ot gun ot as speedily as possible— tating that 


‘ 


vishes relative to the attack were fully accomplished, and he de- 
lus to cease firing, exce pl we should be annoyed by any raking 
At half past ten o'clock, having cleared the Admiral’s ship, we 
vo guns ont of the stermports, cut the cable, and towed out with 
¢ assistance of our boats, in conjunction with tbe fleet, some of whom 
re in the most dangerous and frying 
the latter ship had seen deplorably cut up and nothing 
ve a most providential light air that now sprang up off the land 
[4 > 


d have preserved the remnant of her crew from the carnage on 


ituation, especiallythe Severn 
and Leander ; 


e enemy observed this manceuvre, I suppe » they gained 


ech rit yt showers of round and grape shot were poured from the 





Empere fort and other batteries. which cut away several of our oar 
yps assisted the line-of-battle ships with their swe ef and 
er all [ forget the grandeur and solemnity of the passing scene at 
interesting moment; the hemisphere was illumined bright as noon 
very portion of the city could be distinctly discerned, the flarne 
m which seemed to be one dense mass of lurid fire: the bomb 


ere still throwing shells with terrible precision, and occasionally the 
wreve rockets would make you start as if you had received a shock 
m an electric machine, as suddenly 


ey were discharged into the town 


trom under the stern or quarter 
We now made ‘all sail fo the 
nd-breeze, that is to say, as well as we were able, having great por- 


n of our gear cut away; and it was with the greatest difficulty the 


barr} lond in their ears, the majority of them beg completely dea 


| sight: oaly two of our ships, the Severn and Impregnable, bad ocew- | be ‘fit for any thing.’ 





n could be made to comprebend the orders given; it was necessary | 
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ee 
glanced off, in consequence of the wood being so excessively hard 
this ought to be borne in recollection in the event of a future war. 
unfortunately our work was yet to come; the carpenter reported that On Friday evening, the 4th ef October, we ‘came to an anchor in 
we had five feet and a half of water in the hold, and that we were | Plymouth Sound, when we learned that the first-lieutenant of each 
making two feet and a half per hour, consequently instead of piping} line-of-battle ship and frigate was promoted to the rank of commander, 
the hammocks down, we had to keep all hands employed daring the | and that a proportion of mates and midshipmen from each vessel in the 
night at the chain-pumps; and sach e tremendous night it was, the | squadron were to be made lieutenants. The following day the Impreg 
thunder roared, the ligutuing flashed and the rain deseended in tor-| nable, Superb, and Beelzebub arrived, and on Wednesday, the 9th 
rents! The uproar of the elements added terrific grandeur to the | when we were released from quarantine we all ran into the harbour of 
scene of desolation before onr eyes. Hamoaze, saluted by the cheers of many thousand spectators, who 
At daylight when we anchored, and had time to examine oar da-| Were assembled to greet and welcome their victorious countrymen to 
mages, we tound that we had received twenty-wo round shot in our the shores of Britain. 
hull, both oar fore and main-masts were shot through, together with | 5 =_— . i ; 
our main and tore -tepsall vards ; notwithstanding Which we had only \ IcISsITU DES IN A LAWY ER’S LIFE. 
tour men killed and seventeen wounded; but in general actions this Tar Lawyer's Stony. 
must be the result of chance, and I do not imagine it to be a fair erite-| From @ MS. found a few years ago in an Attorney's chawabers afict 
rion of the damage you are enabled to do your opponent; for the his death. 
Albion, 74, hed a very good berth, and yet she only lost three killed| “ . . . Had I followed the exampleof my fathers, | should now be 
and fifteen wounded. Among the former was a most amiable young | 4 farmer of thirty acres, on the banks of a Tittle stream that rans into 
mao, Mr. Meads, who had come out to join a surveying ship as assist-| (he Somersetshire Avon. My ancestors had vegetated there for the 
ant-surveyor, being a very clever draughtsman. He had formerly | greater part of a couple of centuries; few of them having ever ex 
served as a Mid on board the Hebrus, where from fortuitous ciream- | ceeded, during their lives, the limit of twenty miles from the village 
stances he became excessively religious, and such strong held did the | church, and all of them having been born and buried there. Even 
doctrine Cf predestination take upon the mind of this young offiver,) i myself should probably have trod the same quiet and confined course 
that before the setion, he actually wrote a letter to his triends, in the | had not 4 solitary spark of ambition flamed up in my father’s heart 
fall assurance that he should fall in the battle, and that they woald | and fired him to do honour to the family name. For we descended 
never more Lehold him. Perhaps I should wot have stated this cir- | originally from @ noble and very ancient stock ; and we never forgot it 
cumstance to you, but as the life of Mr. Mends has been published |‘ The ———s were inighted at the Conquest!’ 'Tnis wus the sentence that 
hy a religious society, he becomes, as it were, a pablic character, and | kept the pride and vanity boiling in our bloods. Like the secret hoard 
be assured he tell deeply regretted by all who knew him. He stood | of the miser, it cheered us in oar poverty: perhaps it also nourished a 
in the relation of nephew to the distinguished Post-Captain of the vague feeling of honour, and saved us {rom committing unworthy ac 
me ame, who lost his arm in the service, and, I believe, fell a sacri-| tions; bot this is doubtful. We had passed through eight of ten 
fice to the climate while serving as Commodore on the coast of Africa, | generations since we could boast of unmixed nobility ; and ever sine¢ 
You will smile when [tell you that many Mids made reciprocal agree- | that time, we had been mingling our blood—marriage after marriage- 
ments that in the event of ove falling. the other was to saceeed to his | with the yeoman’s and the peasant’s. Our wealth had been dissipated, 
effects, and more than one will was made upon the occasion; and, in | onr consequence humbled, our minds overgrown with ignorance; bu! 
one instance, on board the Superb, a young lad, who stood very much | the Pride,—the “ airy nothing” of oar name, survived all changes and 
inueed of it, became possessed of a splendid fit-out in comsequence of | disasters. Thus the bauman taste (I mean the bodily sense), which ap 
the death of a gentleman, who lett it to him |! y his will, which was not | pears to be so obvious, is known to vetain. its impressions longer than 
proved in Doctors’ Commons }any otherfaenity, The mind forgets a name or an image, a peculia 
Most of our ships had expended nearly the whole of their ammuni- | touch, a note of music; but av odour or a flavour is remembered in an 
tion in the action, so that you will suy it was time for us to haul out | instant, with all its freshness and all its concurring cireumstances, afte: 
when we did. As a tuir estimate, you may take the Llebrus, for I be-| a lapse of thirty or forty years. So it was with us. Our pride, whieh 
lieve every vessel fired nearly in proportion. We fired away about | one wonld imagine wouldhave been of so frail and evanescent a nature 
one bundred and ten barrels of powder and three thousand round shot, | as to have been extinguished by the first brush of poverty, remained to 
pretty well tor a day's diversion, was it not? The loss in killed and | us,--adhered to us like acanker or a disease, when all our importan| 
wounded, of the British squadron, amounted to more than eight hun- |. distinetions bad perished. 
dred men,—a greater number, in relation to the number of ships en-| “I was brought up somewhat roughly, and wes suffered to run about 
gaged, than was ever before recorded in any general naval action. | wild and idle enough until [attained my tenth year, when Iwas com 
The Dutoh sqaadron lost between fifty and siaty in killed and | mitted to the management of the village schoolmistress. With my 
wounded satchel and well-thumbed primer, my pockets hali full of marbles, and 
Thanks from Admiral Lord Exmouth were now read to the ship's | a conple of formidable slices of bread, (with butter or bacon between, ) 
company, for their gallantry in the late battle: and we were all ac-|for my dinner, I used regularly every morning to take my way to the 
vely employed in repairing damages. What a situation must it have little school. What progress 1 attained there bas escaped my memory ; 
een forthe poor Consul’s wife and sister, who were on board a trans-| bat Ethink that lessons in three syllables were the summit of my ac- 
port during the battle! When attacked by the French, in the reign of | complisiments. My father, who was dissatished at. my progres 
Louis XLV. the Algerines aetoally fired off the Freuch Consul in a wished anxiously to remove me to a better sehool ; and at last a legac 
mortar; but in this instance, humanity or rather fear prevailed. ‘Co | of £700 enabled him to put his ambitious schemes into execution. } 
have observed the order and fine appearance which our fleet presented, | was removed without loss of time to the ‘ classical academey’ of Mr 
notwithstanding the hard rubs we had experienced, was indeed a fne|——, and after remaining there three or four years, was pronounced to 
But then came the question—the serious and 
It must have been a severe mortification to the | too often discussed question—what course should Llike to follow’ 
Dey, to view his fortifications nearly battered to ruins, with compara- |‘ What shall we make of you, John? asked my father, with an inquisi 
tive impunity, by a squadron that only numbered five ships of the line, | Uve, exulting look. He had evidently visions of bishops, and judge, 
Ou Thursday we were obliged to heave down and careen our vesee!, | and generals, floating before bis eyes. All the splendid aceidents o/ 
which wes built of fir, and had lasted her contract; the carpenter of | fortune had been repeatedly the subject of conversation between us. 
the flay-ship surveyed us, and it was almost a matter of doubt whether, The stories of mem who had risen from a low beginning,—from the 
we should be allowed to proceed home |inost squali¢l servitude,—from the poor-bouse and the prison,—and 
Mis Majesty's ship, Ister, arrived this day, bearing the flag of Rear- | afterwards d the wealth of Oresus, were frmitiar-tows. We 
Admiral Sir Charles Penrose; their mortification at having arrived (oo | lived in @ dream of riches. 
late to share in the glory of the memorable 20th, may easily be con- | rivals in the race to power. 
ceived 


She Avwion. 








} 


lon to shift a spar 


We surmounted obstacles; we overtook 
No opposition deterred us. Fame, and 
It is reported, that when the ship first gained sight of the port, | profit, and power, were at the end of every prospect. The only ques 
fund ascertained that a battle had taken place, the gallant Admiral | tion was, which was the best road to pursue? That problem, how 
could scarce repress a tear of vexation and disappointment. ever, it was difficult to solve. 
| On Friday we shifted our berth close in shore, to cover the embark-| ‘ ‘ Will yon sttidy politics ?—or law ?—or physic 1’ asked my father, 
ation of the slaves ou board the transports; a treaty of peace having | with an earnest face, ‘or will you become a soldier or a sailor ——?’ 
been signed, by which the Dey agreed to surrender up all the Christian | (He was stopped ere by my mother, who pronounced a rapid nega 
slaves within his dominions, to abolish Christian slavery for ever, and | tive on the two last professions ;)—' or will you tarn your mind to di 
to indetanify the several European States for the amount of meney | vinity ——— ?’—! will not be a parson,’ returned I, at one. ‘ And 
paid by them as ransom during this year, and which amounted to) why!’ was the question. ‘ Because ldo not wont to be a curate, phos 
| nearly four hundred thousand dollars; he also consented to make a | ing poor with forty pounds a-year.” Llike to specalate and think, even 
| public apology to the Consul for his treatment, and afford him ample | to the linsits of orthodoxy. Leannot raise myselftoaliving by flatter 
remuneration for the destruction of his property. and could Ido sa, I should fear to encounter the hate of every inhabi 
This afternoon the boats of the fleet were sent to embark the slaves, | tant of my parish, by stripping them yearly for my tithes, t it be 
to the amount of fifteen hundred, and abuut five o'clock the two trans- | something else.’ ‘Thus it was that we discussed the hours away. Some 
ports were towed out, baving received the whole of them on board. | times a red coat was most attractive to me; sometimes a blue one 
Poor fellows! their deafening cheers as they passed each vessel of the | Then the carriage and ruffles of the physician caught my fancy ; ant! 
British line, that had so gallantly redeemed them from captivity, | then the debates in Parliament, which the ‘County Chronicle’ regu 
pierced the heart of each individual present; it was impossible to re-| larly pared down to suit its columns, inflamed my wishes, till Lwas ab 
press the enthusiastic feeling that pervaded the miod whilst witnessing | solutely bewildered by the numberof the: avenues to fame. At last. 
this cheering speetacle.. fairly wept in spite of myself however, my father and I (my mother concurring) determined upon— 
On Sunday, let September, the public thanks of the Commander-in-| the Law! 1 remember the happy evening whereon this resohition wis 
Chief were again read to the ship's company, for their exertions in the formed. My father was in high spirits. ‘ Wewill drink a glassof wine, 
late battle, as were the orders for Ihankegiving to Almighty God for | for once in a way, to the futare Judge,’ said he- ‘hope you will ne- 
thé vietory we had gained, when of course Divine Service was per- | ver hang anybody, Join?’ said my mother; ‘if l thought so, I would 
formed, and a suitable prayer read upon the solemn occasion. During | call back my consent,’ Never fear,’ replied nvy father; * he it do 
the period we remained in the bay, Pech meat and vegetables ofevery | what is right, Dknow. Ef his couutry should require such ape ac! 
description were furnished to the wounded, and the utmost attention | from him, be will not flinch from his duty .’-- ‘L will never hang @ man 
was promptly and constantly afforded to those gallant fellows | for forgery, however,’ exclaimed J, doggedly: ‘ Blood for bleod, isthe 
At Br. m. Tuesday September 3d, we olwerved the Admiral burn a | old law ; but nothing farther for me,’— My dear Jobn,’ interrupted my 
luelight and loose sails, at which period we weighed, in compauy | mother reprovingly, ‘do you not hear what your father saya? If your 
wich the fleet, and bade adieu to the shores of Africa duty should veqnire it, &e- de.’ It will seareely be believed that we 
At seven o'clock on the morning of the 4th, we auswered the Admi-| could go on querrelling respecting so remote a contingency. But so it 
J's signal to proceed to Gibraltar, and to that effect, made all sail for| was. Ltried—I atm almost ashamed to tell it-—1 tried on my father’: 
that port. Perhaps IT ought to inform you, that Lord Eamouth’s flag- | wig that very evening, in order that | might see, before the matter was 
officer, Capt. James Brisbane, went home overland with the de- | absolutely irrevocable, how a wig would become me, when I shoula 
patches, and that the Severn, with the epecie, convoyed the transports | be advanced to the bench! How near I arrived to that point of ambi- 
to Leghorn, &c. where they were received with acclamations as the | tion will be seen hereafter 
liberators of the poor daves. We arrived at ten o'clock on the night; “ The Law being resolved upon, the only question that remained 
of the 10th of Sept. having despatched beth our yawls to assist intow-| was, whether I should be sent to college, or pess through the refining 
gy ir the hon as we observed her becalmed at the back of the | process of an attorney's office. We were in cousiderable pe lexity 
rock. At ila.m.,on Thursday, 12th Sept. Lord Exmouth arrived | on this point, when a friend of 7 father’s happened to step in, and 
with the squadron, and was enthusiastically received amid the joyous | determined the matter for us. He was a rough, eccentric man, but 
cheers of every soul in the garrison ; and as an honourable testimopial | had withal hid share of sense; and on the difficulty being stated tv 
to the gallant veteran, a feu de joie was Gred from nearly every gun on | bim, he replied with a loud contiguous whistle, that augured any thing 
‘College’ he exclaimed, —- 





the rock, the reverberating echoes from which were splendid. and| but an approval of our projects ! f 
mpoung inthe extreme :— askant at me: ‘why he is half a fool already: if you send him to co 
lege, you'll make him a fool complete.’ It must be owned, in extenua 

| tion of the old man’s rudeness, that my deportment at this time some 

Upon our homeward passage, you may rest satisfied, our late action | what justified his suspicions. FT had so long been dreaming after the 

was fought overand over again. Algiers, with its concomitant scene | fashion of Almaschar, that I bore myself now and than towards my old 
of terrific splendour, of course lost nothing by constant repetition. acquaintance apd equals in a way that not even the elevation I reck 
You know this ever was, aod Isuppose ever will be the case; for al- | oned on could have justified. In truth. | had become a considerable 
though modesty may be the leading characteristic of a hero when | coxcomb. I was not, I think, naturally vain; but my poor father’s 
dwelling upon hit own merits yet in the vast arena which a general | hopes, and my mother’s smiles and prophesies, brought out the germ 
action affords for various interesting topics and anecdotes, each indi- | of folly into sudden blossom. Vt was well for me that it was timely 
vidual is anxious to rescue from oblivion many heroic acts, which|checked. Our friend’s advice wastaken. All notions of college were 
would otherwise be consigned irrevoeably to the waters of Lethez bad | abandoned, and J was sent off, for five years, Jo the office of an attor- 
it not been for this cirenmstance, you would never have been apprised ney ig our county town. } 

# the lacy that the Migden, which was built of teik, had several shot| “The toil of an attorney's life is much exaggerated. It is held op 

| Sticking in ber side, besides baving the impress of many mere that had | as a sort of hideous spectrum to the imaginations of youth, and he 


“ Thus should desert in arms be ever crowned.’ 
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deterred many au intelligent and diffident Loy—and hb 
doting mothers from adding @ victim to the shrine of Law. 
country, at least, there 

dent. A brain of very common strength is 


against all the impediments that usually beset this period of probation 









Avogan to make me think; and after a few struggles with Fearne and 
Preston, Sugden and Sanders, a few sighs cast towards the distant 
theatres, and a month of severe but wholesome illness, I cast off the 
tramme}ls of idleness, and sat down to work in earnest 

“[ had not been here more than a quarter of @ year, when I one 


day suddenly met in the street Sir Charles L——,ouf county member. | the course of time, this foraging was calculated upon between us; 
election services, and hasdened to reproach my wile would 


ile had not forgotten my 
me for not having called upon him. I pleaded the usual number of 
excuses—protested that he was ‘ very kiud'—that he ‘overrated my 


trifling exertions,’ &e.—and concluded by accepting his invitation to | have heard of a wealthy miser doing this to a great extent 
dinner for the following ange The interval was spent in ordering | ayer had a better excuse than he 
in getting up, for conversation, some | oi fp; 


a new and fashionable dress, anc 


of the ordinary topics for discourse—the last poem or novel; bat when | 


the hour arrived, and [ entered the member's spacious mansion, aud 
heard my name go sounding up the marble staircase, I forgot all my 


late conversational acquisitions, my new dress, and even the applause | Quy honeymoon did vot wane and di 
that followed my last speech at the club, and stumbled into the draw- | 6})j)) atids 


The recep- 


He 


ing-room with a dizzy head and almost trembling steps 
tion which Sir Charles gave me, however, speedily reassured me. 
was a well-bred, polite man, and, it may be, was a litile 
homage which [ thus involuntarily paid to his station. He introduced 
me to his wife; to his son (an only child, whom Nature seemed to 


have constructed for the sole purpose of hanging one of Stulta’s or | a). 


Weston's suits upon); and finally to a poor relation of the family, 
whom the death of both parents, and her own utter indigence, had 





pleased atthe | od 
ti 


j}and advantages of the world are not to be had for nothing 


She AlStion. 


The first act of reluctant charity justifies every species 
The value of the original benevolence is exacted to 


member who vt was that took and ted you’ l—Ac.— 


you in? 





ven the fictions of our jurisprudence (not the least vicious of its | : ‘On! hither let sott Charity repair 
nalities) may be mastered, though not admired Admiratic n demands | Let her repair to such melancholy pl ce and oft a 1 upge ne or $ 
1 sabtier scrutiny, a longer and closer intimacy with law, than a vouth | heart, and sweeten, wi her smiles, the bitter, bitter bread of 
~nay than even {, a veteran of thirty years, have been able to con- | pe udene ' Mind “na 
tract with it. In truth, its first aspect is rugged and severe towards We morricd Phe consent of Mary protect had beene d 
all. It wasso with me; bat habit reconciled me to my laboors; and | and immediately refused; and vpon this, | tried repeatedly to ix P 
ihas—with an occasional novel in the eveuing, and a walk with a rus- | her to fly with me, but in vain At dast our situat made us despe- 
tic belle on Sunday, 4 short half-yearly visitto my parenw, and a dance | rate and some prospect of profesional success oF ning at the tine I 
or two in the cold winter weather,—f managedto run through my five | wrang from her a slow consent to—el pe We fled, and were, a 
yours ot clerkship, with considerable satisfaction to mysell, : nd i st | may ve imagine d, never pus I ‘ é ot ft tey 
wholly without the approbation of my employer At the expiration wae were that my wile w cast off 11 discountenanee 
of that period, Il had the choieg before me Whether to pu ye the But! Verihecless i lode ' j on ; ever re . neve 
bumbler but safer course of an attorney, or to Venture upon tie dan- | torgetling that on my sucee cuded { t*, nay thee tence 
gerous but dazzling chances of the bar, I preferred the latter; and | ole who was dearer to met j LB ‘ ef { arrive 
ifter ashort sojourn at home, [ was at once let loose upon- London t! ai id w qu edto 1 tics 7 ' se had one child 
“The stride from the quiet of the country—trom il. sleey ta ) f 1 It wast one weesert nd we loved 
nant current of existence’ to the soil and centre ot intellectual, be ortion No one ¢ { 
and ambitious life, is great and fearful. [think of it with « shudder iy it nd speeu on ‘ ’ 
even now. ‘The sudden escape from all controul is of itselt periloud | pur ih divin iti i et pcais 
enough. But when, in addition to this, one is throw ongest the } inost powertul dt eriou ¢ edt 
struggling and vicious crowds of Loudon, into her noisy streets aud heart Let no ¢ { { it ’ not | id 
abandoned hanuts (arenas more dangerous than even the bloody | which beseta parent in 
circuses of Rome, where the wild beast and the glad: r fought and | ilet 1 nore! 14 
inaogled each other, for— what /) the wonde r is, that so many of the }( llow wise is Slakspe a t The 
young and yinexperieuced survive to attain any thing like # mor man knows no more of wi ! ‘ e child we { thie 
smeturity. Jind or deaf know of sound or ¢ cu ‘ ie ether 
“I was told that I ought so see the * world; and I was ready enough | unfounded or remote fromm 
to behold it. ‘You should see every thing once, at least,’ said a ne I forget how long it w t we e { ! of Sir 
acquaintance ; ‘Take a glance ot every thing: sow your wild oat Charlesaod Lady L fiepleasu j { te 
and then sit down and fag steadily at law.’ ‘This was the adyice of ction was taken off at the request » oor ' f their 
man whe was esteemed for his pradence, and nota little respeoted for | house, to whom Thad once (tur L used to carve ‘ theve 
his knowledge of ‘the town.’ It was impossible to reject such coun- | accidentally given the prime slice from a} r He re 
se!; and accordingly I resolved to see and judge of every thing | colle cled this with gratiut P yus not easy till we wore re ‘ 
What places this resolution led me into, it is unnecessary to detail It) to lavou After some discussion ' f resentment, and an 
is sufficient to say, that the death of my father and mother aboat this | intimation thal were to ‘expect nothing,’ except the countenance of 
iime, by an infectious fever, enabled ine to eee London to my heart the family, Lady L— signified that she id ‘no lon object to 
mtent. Twas the sole heir of their little property, which I speedily | receive Mr. and Mrs. — Her willingness to be reconciled was com 
disposed of; not, however, before [had given an honest plumper at | municated to us; and we onee more walked up the marb 1ircase 
the county election to a candidate who was hard beset, and made my of the L-——'s, heard our names thundered « yj dered lacat 
maiden speech atthe hastings, which, it was said, turued the contest | sud Once more naderwent 
vu hisfavour. A new member is always grateful; and wy vote ob- The proud man’s contume 
tained for me a world of thanks, aud a pressing invitation to his metro- | and all the ungracious and worthless favours which the poor but too 
politan residence, | frequently submit to receive from ‘the great.’ [t would be little ase to 
‘L was now pursuing my way professedly to the bar. I had kept | recount, one after one, the numberle hts and stinging condescen 
several terms, and had entered myself as pupil of a special pleader, at sions which were showered upon our‘ bare, uwsheltered heads.” I 
whose chambers I duly read the newspapers, peeled an orange, drank | myself would have fled into the forest, or the pe ia » avoid 
a glass of soda-water, and now and then (bat this was a rare event) | them : but we had—a child! and for her dear and tender my po 
ttempted to scrawl a declaration in trover or as jumMpsit, 1a Ww hieh my iM wy entreated that I would bear up against i lf i i louges 
vad writing and legal incapacity were the only things conspicuous Accordingly, a ‘little longer,’ and ‘a litte long we went of 
You will never do for special pleading, nor the common law bar,’ | our siwetion never amending. Custom. which reconciles us to all 
said ong of my cO-pupils 5 ‘you lake the matter too Jeisure J Sap- | other thin never renders caprice or tyranny the le difficult to be 
pose you were 9 uy coemepeness — oe what figure you can | borne W ee ndure f more t! " } ull be { id nd ¥ i ! it ‘ 
make in a court of equity! caught at this suggestian, Six months | were descending, with swiltand certain steps, from of di 
of pleading had satisfied me that my ‘ genius’ lay another way. In! comfort to another, and with the pre pect of werty full fo 
other words, [ heurtily disliked my employment, and was glad to | our view. First, trifling delicacies wer iieta tithes the Gnas 
escape from it under any show or pretence. Mr. ——- had no objec | clothing common to our condition; then the olid comforts of life 
tion, of course, to my quitting his office at the end of six, instead of | meat, tea, firing, &e passed out of reac Our id suffered last ; 
twelve months, and leaving my desk open for oars pa a and ac- | for we were daily guilty of little pious frauds { fag epetecd 
cordingly I left him without ceremony, and transferred my person to | froin her the absolute poverty of our lot 
“Che chambers of a celebrated couveyancer. ‘This, from my country “Daring all this period, { was the visitor (on no intimate footing, 
education, suited me better than my previous tasks, I had some glim- | however, for LT could not retarn the substantial elvilities offered me) at 
mering uotion of the law of real property, and [ Was notbnwilling to | ventiemen’s tihles I dized off plate and china ead with all the 
jimeveaws thy knowledge. The rapid diminution of my funds, too, | delicacies of the seasons, when Lhad nota mealrthome. Onthese 


toan exfut thas 
from the 


7 i 
iyeel 
7 


train f | 
order to conceal 


occasions, Lhave been compelled to re 
it would be difficult to eredit), in 

present the voracious hunger that w wing me. I have abstract 
ed food (the share, however, allotted to myself)—bread, cake or other 
ubstantial edibles—to carry home for the neat day 


devo 


sustenance 
ad 
ee me depart almost with pleasure upon one of these 
expeditions, knowing that I should reserve for our domestic necess 


a portion of the superiluities of which I was expected to partake 





ities 
J 
We, how- 
He abstracted what belonged to 
whereas I pilfered only from my sett 
“Butlam writing confusediy, and without order 
mentioned that my funds were, for some time, sufficient to furnish us 
with common comforts; and even to appear 
sappear so very rapidly in the 
phere of poverty as to call for that commiseration which a 
sudden accident alone excites. We were exposed in the end, indeed 
to the rigorous seasons. Wehad our fillof calamity. But it de 
pou us, drop after drop, like the icy dew that falls ‘upon the earth 
beneath.’ We retired from our places and lett 
quaintances an opportunity (and perhay )for discovering 
attaching themselvesto other friends. The common intercourse 


vitably to our station 


ce ad- 


gradually, our ac- 


an excuse 


we must 


pay for them with other things. We must retarn favoar for benefit 


cust pe the member's charity. Mary 8—— was, when I first knew | 9454 humour for vivecity, nay, almost meal fur meal; othe 
her, about nineteen years of age. Lremember her as though it were | shrink out of the circle of society and out place is supplied hy fresh 
but yesterday. She had not that beauty without fault, either in face | comers. We were willing to do all that could be done in this inte 
or figure, nor that romantic melancholy expression, which novelists | hance. but we found that money failed us at last. and wit nae 
delight to expatiate on; but she had a pleasing and intelligent counte pirits also vanished :—we were, therefore. fairly di ed. i mad 
nance, a little dashed by sorrow, but not injured—an unaffected man- | jy deed. a few efforts to recover myself. A sodden influx of | 
ner—and &@ voice more musical than any sound I have everheard. 1 ive atemporary colour to our fate, bot it did not laxt 
was to me a hor was it of sufficient amount, to give to our | 

‘More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear; pearance of stabilit We fell ; , 
‘twas sweeter than ‘the sweet South; richer than Juliet’s voice * ‘Tn many an whe 
softer thah Ariel's song; and—I was never weary of listening to it! deeper and deeper still, till we t 11 ve ‘ 

“Being both persons of small importance (for [ was no longer a | destiny 

freeholder of ——shire), Mary and { were generally left together to | Bat let me return, for pare 7 ! | 
amuse ourselves whenever I visited Sir Charles's house I had a { rid. or child—or ! ‘ 
eneral invitation there, for which I was, I believe, partly indebted t nectabilits > afford her ¢ , 
ome musical talent that I possessed, but which I should have neglected, | food. which her ve | , ed 
had not ‘attractive metal’ drawn me thither with a power that Ff could | every d VW | ' 
not resist, That being the case, I became a visitor: sometimes at the | expe \ We a { we i 
evening parties of Lady L-—, and always in the mornings; for then | and the ¢ est cloth e fe | 
the masters of the mansion were usually absent, and their protegée was utterly pree Some we ! 
left to the solitude of her thoughts. The consequences of this intimacy solitary nd then ‘ ! 
may easily be foreseen. I fell in love with the excellent Mary, who | by deposit noor trint 
returned my affection, but at the same time resolutely refused to at “¢ in 
cept my hand, and entail poverty on us both I proposed to ask the | The n j ‘ 
cousent of Sir Charles. She dissaaded me, however, from th issur- | our d VAN , | 
ing me that he would reject me protessedly upon some plea of family 1 
pride, but in reality to save himself from the necessity of aiding our | ing t cor | 
slender means, as wellasto preserve for his wife a cheap at d useful nid can { \ 
companion. For the condition of M uy Was not that of a sinecurist. | doubly supercil w I to | ‘ i 
She was the chiet secretary of the honse; the writer of all Lady | had been reduced to ia 
L——'s letters; the copyist, and often the corrector, of Sir Charles’s | meal. But what will not t fat 1 
speeches; the milliner and dress-maker of her lady cousin, sometimes | well enough for the single man to ‘ 
on ordinary, and always on ¢ \traordinary otcasions. She filled, in | the nextday’s fortune: but he who has creature 
short, one of those thankless, nameless offices, where the ties of blood | dant on him, must be busy anda nxious, and provident. Thave (thank 
are admitted solely for a sordid purpose,—where the vietim has to en- | God !) never vet lain down at night without know ing that my wife and 
dure, uncomplainingly, (or starve !) all that the proud will sometimes | child would the next morning have bread before tl om. nodhat he "ie 


dare to inflict,—where all the labours and hardships of servitude are | deed, scanty fare 


undergone, without even the wages of a mental 


{n these cases, (here | than once to procure this 


but always somethin 


re 


sball remain locked in my 


What I have unds rgone, mo 


persons 


In | 





undreds of | is but too often no merey ou the one hand, and no spirit of resistence | never provoked the 
In the | on the other. 
is little to do that need alarm nn ordinary stu- | of after tyranny. 
sufficient to bear up| the attermost ferthing,—no abesement, no relenting.—' Do you re- 
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| 
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I should have | 
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generosity of my professional brethren, gor the pen Bis Sj —~ 
contempt or compassion of strangers by an open exposure of pa me every ate 
wants: for Thad a character and station to preserve by day, on whi 
all the hope that was left depended. But scerctly, ¥ night, ar 
where 1 was unknown, I have shrunk from nothing hour of - 
porter, the hack writer's midnight toil, the work of ‘i n 
ist, eecoany, have a!l been familiartome. Llook back on thece u 
pations w thout shame or ret, and, indeed, at time when n sirt 
of pride heats--as it will beat f even new--!l rec ) son f t 
them with 
In our sunny s ve had one ay ent In —Imt j 
va ntruth, a ‘ ment 9 the re { ji 
dn mn AWIOT i lus ( neces — 
‘ er ‘ ' j t wh 
if live . 
I 
° does t i ! i . it t 
tir bs | ’ ! ¢ f treme . 
i Q u ’ © ace j he: \) 
nent i ‘ t lo ns el } 
eyes. W pove it { tu ’ He ent 
if fut , i ‘ ' meut tt i it 
} j if ‘ if ’ re ti 
j L I 1. : ! Bethove ‘ 
! i i Bact $ faruilias rtou ) t 
‘ ‘ enet 1 dé ' iid 
j 
‘ Py {no ‘ 0 ? Ler ‘ ‘ 
to i {t did it pure : 
uu f of y! ch t rf wil 
{ ! ! a! nspire d to f M od 
ciot led ‘ kenedt .) nies that ¢ \ ere 
I ‘ ! © be e 60 flag: bare \ i 
friend tlL-— nounee {tou if 
i ‘ ‘ 14} ewed. wen 
‘ \ eave them, my de M I as 
1 ! ‘ t ‘ ©. ait lie i, 
i ‘ ' 4 I t | he u 
{ U if t 1 there We oid re j 
‘) j j } thi, yt { w ‘ ine 
Cessity of appear n it the peru I ot WwW extreme j vn b 
bf ! peas in c tat i eCmigs whet eT ! red there 4 hat | 
b or né In compl ce with t custom I he ty itm Hl ir: } 
f morning, with my blue bag before me, (its sole ballast a And was th 
‘ 1 pape an ! ime ot report metimes liste 
ments on matters of 1 interest, but generally meditatir ‘ W ‘ 
) ful | | ! forming hundreds of pi ree to | f ! 
en fortunes Ilow little have the frequeuters of t Cc lis wil 
Chancery imagined that, under the imposing though grotesque dre Yi 
the bar,’ one man ba ttlere as jx und friend! is | have be 
There is a sort of « jiality in the eostume and in the rank hich rej I } 
the idea of ai reat diversit {f condition Yet have | sate th my own Ww 
more than once utterly penuyle whilst Mr. Romilly Mr. | Phat may b 
Mr. Hart, or M Leach, &c. have been ‘ winning p n OF ic circu 
from all sorts men At these times I have sometimes th t that, } lor Leanno 
Ii tunities, I might have taken my stand by the de ot ti me agin 
cole uted advocate but, als wheu some casual op} wrtunity lers and e 
I found that [was tongue-tied nd that all the facultic t tle turned out 
myself credit tor were esther not there, or were in @ moment disper where he 
aud put to flight Seli-; yasession,—confidence in one or t enh ive if 
cr ely A Ser lary requisite tt bar The kk a ‘ l 
i nuiwy of m e nothing without if The course the aoenstan 
yu love 7 ‘ r 
As confident as in the falcon’s flizg ed 
if le p to conque For my sell I never conld attaia t p ' 
essian. I have dreamed, indeed, of Bacon and Coke, and Hard ¥ 
and Holt, and Thurlow and Mansfield silver-toungued Murray 
all who bave made a nime, and Lhave vowed that L too woul 
same airy aud substantial glory that had encircled the heads of { 
Rewyers f have read, and read, and written, early and late, morn P 
Gvan, and night: I have compiled and digested, speculated end wd HOWIC 
ented: All branches of law, all ts of literature Lave I tris B led to settl 
My writings accumulated, my information increased--in vain! M eatially neces 
fubours were fruitl My piles of manuscripts were destined gin ob tha 
to feed the worm or the moth to afford a habitation to the epide: epresentater 
e ° « es of leet 
“Tknow not why I should pursue farther this downward pat I a was rai 
would be easy to go on recounting fact after fact, feeling after feelir } a lt. In 


‘ Facilis descensus Averni.’ y which 





“ But, having thos far traced the narrative of my calamities, I ¢ i One 
content to stop If any one should ever read over what is writtet the loral or 
he will probably find it even now eufliciently irksome. There ist “a should not 
little of incident or adventure to stir up the hlood,—-to make ‘the ha of the Britis 
to stand on end,’—-to force from the eyes of readers deluges of t ind rever 
Mie is not an ‘eventful history It is a melancholy one; and, If fed by th 
too, that it is not{a solitary instance of misplaced ambition, But it wright of Gis 
dull, and dark, and uniform. It is without a epot of pleasantne aan ¢ rowan 
terile in all its aspects, unless, indeed, it prove (and it may we Britis Legi 
prove) a timely and valuable warning for those who have yet the ra: of Cana 
of life toran. That it may be useful in this sort, I will complete t fort! 
I will not, by publishing it now, encounter the jeers or the sy nj e burden 
of evitics; but will leave it for the edification of those who com: to all w 
me It will be of Tittle moment then what becomes of my | llouses of I 
mo Wit, rancour, praise, con passion,—what will they : t r cla 

ear that is Ceaf? to the eve that is blind? to the sense—the int t 

tl } red, or su or led—whither? vat Lord 
A few ttences and I have done They « mprehes mire {to get 

withstar I have already said,) the bitter sum of my« ~{Hear, he 

fut T jot linge ver them. 1 cannot e bes ened produc 

y the way ‘ t d grow garrulous over wy holies din those ¢ 
Let it } I have followed my wife and my ppciatment 
ito ther n that lam now atterlvw—< Mv M tion. Mem! 
eeds no exnggerat nd it asks for nosympatl i as Tt © had recot 

ay f yi iling to-day for the food { mM the j 
fp i + € ol future | ven , it f 

‘ t pe nal wan e Dp r . vel 
| | ni ibstantial ¢ ! I tt ; 
¢ I; vn to if 
‘ 
| 
! [bh 
er 
\ 
i \ 
| i y be 
nt. o 
| j ' 
I ‘ " I 
vt ( ‘ nal I 
T 
( I hav Sh 
t ive in his breine 5 ‘ Clthe ¢ 

te H howe clerk said became ery in I Gra a 
fereut; he I not end @ourt eularly as osual, and never walke "y & State 

tas | ¥, except to visit a little churchyard in the suburbs © lord few the su 
London et fe and child lay baried. To this place he De ping $ 

ry Satucday evening, (about sumsct), and sometim * UOTE fo | 
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a ape — . SS 
= - a : ete, ai 
sen bis spirits were more then usually depressed, he would w9 
~ every afternocn for a week or atortnight successively. Et 
<a 
LONDON POLICE. 
Pr CATION, OR NO PROVOCATI 
i jl n,v » poll as red as the Red Lion at Brent! t and 
{ mor ed by a copious discharge of blood, wh oo i 
ty rag tied over a recent wound on | f plies 
tft beeing ng we { i ‘ nit 
nx t t = 
“ Pat or |} ‘ t , s sort of 
t to e road from he « \ J 
t — id be inting a warra ria ii 
t whom /"—* Azgin Barn O'Ls I R 
t7"—** For mu your G 
‘ Vi did he mard ~—** I) f t 
Worsh iN 
é ed —'B v } ! kt 
t] it 7 ead hig ¢ hb te | ‘ ‘ 
' , 1 outright I's ~“Its not t that he 
| ti ri dit is 
‘ i It r il i ) | Yi Il ) 
t od I'll tat ticang 
tid ine { L y t I 
j ou 1 - I f ( { } 
wi { ke 
—"] { dan f Devil a doubt of it 
\ ere you VV I \\ in bed tol é 
\ 1 @icep O i As s i a couci 5 f 
t r t 1 lad you giver j Dp a} hi 
wil f c ilwheol de | ( 
»y ! t ne t ¥ i t ! 
‘ at th pro ’ i 
1 5a , rf houou varrit he came to h I 
of mine.” 
iJ vn bedside ' Were you in s bed —** Fait i { 
t, you Honour 
ind what brought you there?""—‘‘ That's more than I i 
tH ir; barrir the liquor that “ in m 
And was this all you did to provoke his an —* Devilat 
W ere any other person nt —‘Nota ¢ pal 
jlis wil Ot coorss 
r and don’t you think you deserved what you - 
} . Sure it was all a mistak 5 Hor | t 
woawil ynd devil a hair of her head Ltouweli'd 
l nay be; and you must be more carefa! iu future ; but [think 
the circum ul ‘ you must be content wi “ t i ¢ 
I cannot granta warrant = Thank your il yuen 
me agin, it wou't be for nothin | Lcut Pat hi 
lers and evidently disappointed. | 
urned out that the fellow went drnnk to the bed and was uncon- 
: re he was, till Barney cave him a gentle hint withthe 1 
ade i fortunately his skull was thick enoa to resist th 
Barns y’ wife, who was a uwoke by t iocl 
istance in whacking him out of ¢ room She expre | 
ter unconsciousness Of his presence, Gil her jawl f 
ed the intruder.—Betl Ly in London 
KEnipevial Parliament, 
THE CANADAS 
House of Com wr. / } 14 
IIIOWICK enaid, that in moving the resolations upon which he 
led to settle the Gnancial atrangements of Canada, he thoampit it 
Ml eatially necessary to his subject to state to the House the nature | 
igin of those contests which had prevailed in the colony between 
eprcsentatives of his Majesty's Government and the colonial as- 
es of legislatare A considerable portion of the revenue of 
’ 1 was raised ander an act of Parliament passed in the 4th of 
* wee If In the year 1791 another act was brought into Parlia- 
by which the constitution and government of Canada were « 
1, One of the principal clauses of this last act was af rovision 
. the loral or provincial Parliament or Houses of Asser itty in Cao 


da should not pass any bill which might have the effect of altering 
of the British Legislature which re lated tu the colony or to its pro 
indrevenue, Under t words of 
led by tha offie Majest 

J J 


this act it had always been 
*s Government that a strictly 


¢ 


nt J 





‘ties, and enable his Majesty to assent to the acts of the provincial or 
colonial assembly which related to the appropriation of the revenue. 
| The Governor of Canada would be directed to snrrender to the pro- 
| Vincial assembly the whole of the disputed revenue, but, at the same 
time, he would ask of the assembly a moderate provision for the sala- 
ries of the Governor and the Judges, who ought not to depend upon 
he annual vote of the assembly. In point of fect, it was proposed 





| 
| 
| 
j 


' 


jto call up6u Mr. O’Connel to receive judgment. 


that what might be ealled a civil list, upon a moderate scale, should 
be voted every seven year The Governor's salaries and contingen- 
cles were | op edto be made £5,200 per annum, the salaries of the 
Judges, £) ) aud various other charges were fixed, so that the 
who list we amount to £19,100, ot which £5,000 was ulready 
rurited | y th provincial Parliainent, so that the Crown gave upa 
revenue of £51000, andia return for which it asked a grant of only | 
£14,000. It is further proposed that the Judges should in future hold 
their office 1 i vood behaviour, and that no Judge except the Chief 
Justice td be a member of the Executive Council, or interfere 
Wi | y or lo« polities. It was also desiened that the Colonial 
Le lature should yx st power of altering the Acts of Parlia- 
meat which had regulated the tenure of land It was well known 
that the colony had been the scene of many jobs, which he trasted 
vould in future be prevented. The Noble Lord concluded by moving, 
that it was the opinion of the committee that it was expedient to make 


t farther provision for the appropriation of dutics under the Act of the 
lith Geo. ULL. for the administration of jnstice, and the support of the 


Civil Goverament in our North American colonic 
Sir G. MURRAY.—That from what had fallen from the Noble Lord 


unacquainted with what had been done in the last Par 
some want of due attention to 


new me mb 


kment, mt t sity pose that there wa 

the affairs of Canada on the part of the late Government. This, how- 
ver, he begged leave to deny, and in confirmation of that denial refer- | 

red to the course taken by the Cabinet of which he was a member in | 

relation to the subject. After o rving that during the session before 

ist a measure of great importance had almost exclusively engaged the 
tention of the House, the Richt Hen. Baronet said that last session 

i Bill which he had brought forward with respect to Canada had been 


only interrapted by a melan holy event that put a stop to many other 
of a public nature. It had been his decided opinion thatwe 
Litto interfere witha view to reconcile the differences existing be- 
tween the two branches of the legislature in Canada The Right Hon 

Member alluded to the report of the Canada Committee quoted by 


Lord Howick, and observed that it distinctly stated that the House of 
Assembly ought to have a coutrol over the crown revenues, but that 
the Judges and great officers of State should be independent, It ap- 


peared from this that the prineiple of the Noble Lord's measure was by 


neans new He sincerely hoped that its effect might correspond 
with the intentions of its framers, and produce the expected degree of 
yiciliation in Canada. Meution had been made of a system of jobbing 
in the colonic he challenged the Noble Lord to point ont any job 


while he (Sir G. Murray) was atthe head of the Colonial Department 


—{ Hear, hear.) It was all along his most anxious desire to pursue a 
liberal course towards the colonies, but he would not make each con- 
essions to the Assembls would give itan andue preponderance over 


» other branches of the legisliture ; and the policy which he had 


proposed to pur consuted in eatend- 
mg the legislative council as much a 


Lord HOWICK did sot 


ue with respect to both province 
po sible 
itu impute any thing like jobbing to 


ines 


the Right Hon. Gentleman in | idministration of the colonies; but 
yppealed to the House whether, in formertimes, there bad not been the 
rossest system of jqbbing with pect to the colon This was all 
Le int nd dto conve’ 

Mr. LABOUCHERE enid, he had oppo ed the Bill brought forward 
by the Right Hon. Gentleman o; te id should support the mea 
ure of his Noble Friend, because he consideredit calculated to benefit 
Canada—a compliment which he could not pay tv the propostion of 


that our only mode of governing as the 
country W He believed 
that the Canadians were perfectly loyal aud attached to the conuuexion 
with this country, provided they were only treated fairly In conclu 
i sion, the Won. Member expressed a h i e that the principle applied by 
the Noble Lord to the settlement of the question of revenue, might 
also be applied to many other seabjects ti which the colonies were in- 
terested—the clergy reserves amoug others. 
| Mr. Hi. TWIss observed, that one feature of the Noble Lord’s mea- 
lsure was, that it enabled the Governor to assent to such measures ng 
the Canadian Legislature might propose with eh to revenue, but 
made no provision for its disposal in the intermediate time previous to 
uch an arrangement. This he objected to as a great defect in the pro 
position. The Hon, Member further added that in every respect but- 
} as to the provision for the Judges, the Noble Lord's proposition (for 
which he received so much credit) was the same as his Right Hon 
Priend’s Bill of last year, which, however, was not so fortunate in 
conciliating supporters 
Lord SANDON had no doubt but thet the experiment proposed to 
be tried with respect to Canada would succeed completely, end con- 


last year. His opinion ws 


internal administration of the ) concerned 





sequi on the remaining sixteen counts.” The House will bear in 
mind that the latter are subsidiary to the former. “I was willing 
continuded the Attorney-General, “to be satisfied in a convic- 
tion having the same edvantages of which I had been deprived 
by the withdrawal of the demurer, and in ten miutes after I had made 
this offer it was acceded to, and in half an hour afterwards, Mr, O’Con- 
ne! pleaded guilty.” (Hear.) ‘Ithink (said Mr. Stanley) this state- 
meul bears me out in the assertion that the government had not rece- 
ded oneineh from the ground which it had originally commenced 
(flear.) The government told Mr. O’Connel_ that let him proceed as 
he would, jadgment would pass against him. This negatives anything 
like terms having been entered into. (Hear.) In ordinary cases, at 
au assize, Lam sure that if a party were found guilty on a series ot 
couuts, and there were other counts subsidiary to those, no judgment 
on the datter would be asked. If it were otherwise, instead of justice 


| being done, it wonld be something worse. The crown had thought it 


right to treat Mr. O'Conne! in this case precisely as it would proceed 


/aguinst any other person. ‘The crown has vindicated the outraged law; 


it has prosecuted, a verdict of guilty isrecorded, and it will proceed 
(Hear, hear.) I 
have heen anxious to state these facts tothe house, lést there should be 
persons who may say that terms have been entered into between the 
law officers of the crown and Mr. O’Connel. 
THE BUDGET. 
House of Commons, Feb. 11. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER commenced the ad 
dress on the national finances. Before he proceeded to detail th: 
alterations in the financial system which were about to be proposed, 
he should state what reductions had already been effected by the pri 
sent Government since their accession to office. He should state to 
the House the names of those offices which Ministers were of opinion 
might be reduced without detriment to the public service. Such re- 
ductions, he was quite sensible, did not deserve to be mentioned : 
any very material saving to the State, as in many cases it would b¢ 
necessary to provide for the persons who had filled them by retired 
allowances, but they were important, as deductions pro tanta from th 
patronage of Government. ‘The officesof Vice Treasurer of Irleand, 
the Lieutenant-General, the Clerk of Delivery of the Ordnance, the 
Anditor of the Civil List, the Treasurer of the Military College, thy 
Treasurer of the Military Asylum, and the resident Surveyor—in all 
63. Thea the King’s stationer in Ireland, and four Clerks of the Privy 
Seal, with other hands on the establishment, 2 victoalling board com 
missioners, 2 commissioners of the army, the superintendent of trans- 
ports, the poymasters of the marines, 7 officers of the doekyards, Le 
sides 71 persons in the dockyard, holding places from £60 to £600 
per anoum, the hasband of the four and a half per cent duties, 
one inspectorship of stamps owing to a vacancy at Manchester, 
the receiver-general of Scotland, 46 receivers general of England, 
the commissioner of sequestration for the claims of the sufferers 
of St. Domingo, and the Parmenter of the American and Dutch 
ollicers—io all 210 plaees, which might be reduced by the assist- 
ance of the legislature. [Loud cheers.] His Noble Friend who 
presided over the Colonial Department also hoped to be able to com 
ply with the entire recommendations of the commission appointed by 
the late Government, and i the event of the suggestions which had 
emanated from the Lord Chancellor being complied with, consi 
derable reductions might be made tn the jndicial departmen: 
likewise. Ife should now apply himself to the financial state- 
ment, and proposed to follow the practice in taking the amount 
of the supplies of the present year and comparing them with the 
revenues of the last? The stipplies of this yeur, ineludiug the 
intereston Exchequer bills and all charges generally, amounted to 
£49,550,090. ‘The income of 1830 came to £50,000,000, from whiel 
was to be deducted the suin of £2,910,000 for cider, leather, and sugar 
duties remitted during that year, leaving £47,150,000. The surplus 
remaining this year was but £300,000, which was certainly a rather 
canty allowance, although he had never been among thé advocates 
for a large surplus or a large sinking fund,and had endeavoured to make 
uch a classification of our taxesas would afford this indirect gemere! 
relief without detrimentto the public service, He had divided the 
taxes into theee great classes. ‘The first head, then, of taxes which 
propoded to fedtew, Were those om commodities of which there 
he anivereased consumption; and, by that means, an incredsed reve 
nue, in consequence of thé reduction. The second clogs of taxes con- 
sisted of those which, instead of being equally and rp pene! distri. 
buted among ali classes, were levied but on one part of the community. 


| And the third élass consisted of those taxes which, besides interfering 


with our commerce, took more out of the pockets of the people 
than was furnished to the revende, These were the three heads 
of taxes to which he thought it the duty of the Goveriment to 
direct their attention, with a view of iniprovihg the situation of the 
country. By a medification of all and each of them—by a reduc 
lion. there—the general system of our taxes would be much im 
proved, witbont detriment to the revenue, and to the great reliet 
of the country. [Hear, hear.) It was but justice to his Honoua- 


‘ch Cr of . 2 rt ; "1818, th "Provi ci iP Sea een aa of /gratalated his Noble Friend upon being the man to carry it into effect. “Vii, priend opposite (Sir Henry Parnell) to declare, that the ge- 
Brit bh I ; rislatu “ onte eameneed, te pale ease fir ger the Mr. HUME said, the great difference between this plan and that of | wera) views of finauce whieh Ministers bnd adopted and meant 

* of ¢ ans d 1 the Provincial Parliament then assumed th last ye _ that the Noble Lord's proposition was practicable, while to net upon were those faid down in his admiralile work on financial 
: t forth ae alton i ynftr ing the expe oditure ol the ¢ | the Ki it Hon. Gentleman's never could wave been ¢ arried into , sect. | reform—of work of which it was almost impossible not to speak in the 

the burden of which it called upon to bear. It would He also expressed his oj om that 1 oS i pier tar ; n jr a | language of eulogy —| Loud eries of Hear, hear, from all parts of the 


“A bert | Canada (o do what was fem, the i | House }]—ond whieh explained more elearly and more aceurately our 


' ' 


to all who heard him, or who reflected upon the subject, t 








: j . ~e 
Houses of Legislative Assembly in the colony bad the power to | e d - oer whether the eee a pled n es Uy 9 = “oy | inoneial relations than any other with which he (the Chaoeellor oi 
, . +} cod ny Mpemmetinr er Canadas. Sure he that the passing of such an Act would ? ‘the Exehequer) was acquainted. {[Hear.] The Noble Lord pro 
oe ee Pe ee Deg Ppa Sogh— pele, 99 | the Canadians a bighly-prized boon; it would afford satisiactionand | : —- I - : ms 
¢ ' ie to them f lie In this dilemma, he « ry | cee? d / my oat weosth having, fie deenaee Lt eeded to say, that the first tax of the firet of his three classes--thai 
aut Lord Dalhousie, the governor, and Ministe t home, ¢ , “Bills od Ghaade sn ten tow Oodle tbe to sennentitl ewe [oem which on inerease of revenue might be derived from the increas, 
tired to get out of the difficulty byt ternative « 3 enw -d ie a ah ben endl ls a » Can, them. | onsumption consequent we a reduction of duty—to whieh be 
~{Hear, hear.] The conflicts between th yernor and the |* ald have ao cblection 6 @ Rania thet then teuhe wil wonld invite the attention of the committee, was that ontohgeco. Tt 
ened produced sei {to the ¢ munity at las ined na A recite “ # gd Poodle Mecperctle hort th was in this spirit that he proposed to reduce the duty both on raw and 
din those nur: 1s petitions to the H which at lust It a vee ‘ : , a eo { na wis of the it tue, | Manufactured tobuc ),ond expected no loss ultimately fo the revenue, 
ppcintment of the Caneda committee, the report of wh ar > ial rok ae ee — oat can oe?) | whilethe redaction would be felt as a great relief by the peorer clasees; 
Hon. Members in p ion of the facts of the ci j ‘ be de hire ¥ ; of * ‘ , P Y at was a matier of paramount importotee, if would destroy thie 
mee ae pags I HOWICK explained, thet the former Ar Umed CUE Tight trade intobeeco in Ireland. He therefore proposedto feduce 
ire mrne j “ v y¥ proper to ; ‘ way then v2 f the Canac i \et nent i ¥ : ‘ » ” op fl . I ; 
f ( tt P ee “ y on raw tobacco from 2s. per lb. to the present rate, to 1s. 6d.; 
j : 4 
tanendtot nfortar t 1 TMwes : , 5 th of Wis Richt Hon od that « i manufactured, from 9 to 4s. 6d. [Hear.] Before he pro 
, ee advi It had ¢ , pis , “ Shad nin ceeded further with reference to this tax, he begged leave to eall the 
- ring » bill ¢ +} Ministers to | - ; ion of the committee to a notiee of motion with respect to the 
ft to restore t . m : ; , I th of tobacco in freland, which stood for that evening. Jt was 
oN ‘ red { object of his bill to ac tually prohibit fhe vrowth of tobacco 
' . : . at a , inert that country: bet he no ft mn why a lower amount of duty 
. kk | i“ ed on the tobacco grown in Lreland than on that grown 
Ml OCONNELI Asa general principle, itwas wrong fo endeavour by high pi 
‘ if of 4 j lf tecting dutie ) encourage the growth of a commodity for which wy 
‘ Patt 1 assed no natu adveutages, and the article of tohaceo presented neo 
t | fenture to 1 yt its being made an exception. We therefore woul 
f i i At- | propos f ll alent to the Is. Gd. duty on raw foreign tobaced, a 
iy cor tax ol a cerlein-—le oo i} not then preci ely any what—rate per ack 
P , ‘ ‘ {] ‘ ov the land devoted to the growth of tobaceo im Ireland, to, be levied 
eG ' ‘ Cn f ifter the seed had been put into the ground. ‘The next duty to whiel: 
j I ()'¢ he | he would call 1 attention of the committee, with a view to redune- 
7th. | tion—was the duy on newspaper stamps, and advertisements. [Hear,] 
‘ tf { ro The stamp on newspapers was at present 4d. eaoh nunther, with a dis 
‘ r tor | 1 postpone trial | count of 20 per cent. for ready money; and that on advertisement 
tance t f | { aneweredt inication | Se. 6d. each. He proposed to reduce the newspaper duty to 2d. (m0 
vsed a ind it was only t he le writ He accordingly ' 1 Fri- | discount to be allowed), and the doty on advertisements to 1s., on all 
, i popularit Sir J. Ke » that he was « d x request, and on Saturday me ig [vent him a pe- | advertisements under ten Imes, and 2. 6d. on all advertisements above 
*tl the evil cor eq ences of suc tate of discord. 7 i a ry reius It not dificult to colleet from this, that he did | ten Jines. [Hear.] This reduction, he was confident, would be felt 
and Gallant General opposite (Sir George Marray the Se tw to encounter a jury and consequently, rather than do so, he (as a creat relief tothe publie at large, while the revenge would be ulti- 
ke, "y of State for the Colonial Deparim had last year brought in | would plead guilty. On Saturday I spoke to his Counsel, Mesers. | mately a gainer. He would next beg leave to cell the attention of the 
s “lapon the subject, which was not carried, and it was there h Perrin and Greene, and told them with respect 10 termss none | committee to the second class of taxes in whieh he proposed a modi. 
_— i wick's) duty to propose a bill grounded upon the re itions | would be granted, but that LE should press for judgment on the j tion, namely, the class which, as he had described, erode of on 
Pas abont t propose, and which would remove al] existing dificul- | frst fourtecn counts, and should mort certainly enter a note pro- Is part of the community, contrary tothe wholesome principle of taxa, 
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ions W hich ' “ ould distribute tenes s equally among al! classes. The e | be contidenatiy inereased. 
firet of this class which called for immediate <n ion was, as he | an equalizing duty was not so necessary as it wo 


‘ sure the committee anticipated, that on sea-borne coals. {| Loud 

cries Of “hear.” |] If there was any one tax which pressed more im- | 

mediately than another on the labouring and less wealthy classes, it 
1s this tax Put it wae vot only as # feel consumed by th labouring 


+ iasses themselves, that the reduction of the duty on co borne sea 
ise would be bailed asa great benefit. Asa fuel it was of essential 
mportance in our teen tfactures—so that by les pee its cost We re 


voved an impediment to industry , and thus increased the demand for 
hour. (Hear, hear. } The reduction woald, easels ¢, operate a 
; double benefit & the labouring classes. [Hear.] The extent of 
om benefit might be etimated when he informed the committee that 
& propo ed te repeal the sea tax on coals altogether, and by so doing 
© must}in a peculiar manner bene fit ireland. (Hear, hear.] He would 
ithe attention of the committee to the taxes coming under li 








neste 
bird dividon—those which interfered with the interests of commerce 
idtook more money trom the p sckets of the people that the revenue 
was benefitted. The tax on tallow candles came under this head 
{ Hear, hear|—and therefore was one of those which he proposed 
for reduction, Many benefits to the less wealthy classes of society 
yould, he expeeted, accrue froin this reduction. If the termes four 
sample, made use of the raw material which came into his possession 


in his domestic arrangements, and made himself his own candles, with 
jut the excise duty and the manufacturer's profi fits, it was evident le 
would be a considerable gainer. And so with respect to other persons 


engage din indu try, from whom, as he had stated, a greater amount of 
duty is taken under the present arrangement than the benefit derived 


by the Exchequer coante rhalances. Anothertax of this kind—pre 
ing, if possible, still more exclusively on the poorer close whic bi he 
proposed to reduce, was that on printed calicoe fHear.] This tax 
siot only operated os an impediment to our manufactures, but Was | 
inl in its pressare aod most expensive in its collection; thus unit the 
atest objections that could be offered to the imporition of y tax 
{is amount was netually £2,000,000 per annum jile bat £590,000 
ent into the Exchequer { Heat ] And then, ae lie letated. it fell 
ost exclusively ou the poor clas of consumes | veh, he need 
1ot say, was one which it was most desirable to see amended, [The 
eur] Another tax of this kind was that on a commodity whi¢ h, and 
i better system of finanee, ought to be one of the staple manufacture 
of the country—he meantthe duty on glas (Hear, hear, | Posses 
ding, as we do, 80 eminently every advantage which machine ry and 


oil can afford with respect to the manntuoture of gl and aided 
these advantages willbe by the intended repeal of the coast duty on 
coals, and by a reduction of the present rate of duty on the commo 
dity itself, it is not too much to expect with confidence that ere long 
our glass manufactures will be in @ state of great pros rity, ¥ with an 
annually increa ing export trade { Hes r | There were several other 
smaller miscellaneous taxes, which came under the third division of hi 
subject, which he also intended to repeal altogether or redace consi 
lerably. The value of some of them might be estimated from the 
fact, that 163 different taxes produced but £2,000 per anuum tothe 
revenne, Of these the chief was the auction duty on the sale of land, 
which he meéaut to repeal altogether, as the revenne derived very little 
fromit, while it operated very ing onveniently in cases of ale of landed 
properly These were the taxes the reduction of which he conceived 
would be felt generally beneficial without being detriinental tg the 
venue, ‘The next point, then, for the consideration of the commit 
tee was, first, the !oss which the revenue would experience from hi 
proposed reductions, and in the next place, how he intended to make 





thatloss good. [Ilen r.] Ife would first state th ipparent lo and 
then the actual loss, Lor the sake of clearness he would state the 
smount in round numbers. ‘The revenue at present derived from to 


bacco was £2,200,000, which, reduced one ball, would leave 
1,409,099 apparent loss on that article. ‘That derived from newspa 
ver stamps was £389,000 ; aud that from advertisement dutie 
£150,000. He calculated the loss from this proposed arrangement, 
upposing that no change took place in the number of either newspa 
pers stamps or advertisemeuts, would be £199,000, though it was evi- 
deat that the number of beth would largely increase, and the defalea 
tion of the revenue by so much belessened, [Hear }. ‘Tae apparent 
toss, then, on the taxes to be reduced whould be as follows From 
the reduction of the duty on 


‘Tobacco £ 1,400,000 
Newspapers and Advertisement 190,000 
Coals and Slate R30.000 
Cundles 120,000 
Cottons, printed. 600,000 
Glass . 630,000 
Auctions, sate of land . 69,000 
Miscellaneous . 80,000 

Making a total apparent loss to the revenue of £4,160,000 


Wow this sum he would presently show would not be so much a loss 
to the revenue as an actual relief to the people, particularly the less 
wealthy classes. (Hear, hear.) The neat point was, as he said, to 
make good this loss without imposing an equal burden on the people 
"The first article the tax on which he proposed to modily was that on 
foreign wines. [Hear, hear.] The duty at present on oo h wines 
was 7s, Jd. per gallon; on other foreigntwines 4s. 10d., and on Cape 
2s, 3d. He proposed to equalize them, at one standing duty of 5s. 6d 
per gallon. [Hear.] The average annual consumption of foreign 
wines in this country was 6,700,000 gallons, which, at 5s. 6d. per gallon, 
would yield a revenue of £21,540,000. The revenue at present derived 
was £1,555,000; for convenience sake he would take it at round num- 
bers, and call it £1,590,000, whieh if deducted frau the 5s, 6d. sum, 
would leave a surplus of revenue of £250,000. [Hear.] The Noble 
Lord here said he had to. correct the estimate which he had a few 
minutes before given to the committee, of the loss which the revenue 
was likely to experience from his proposed reduction. ‘he correct 
estimated loss would be as follows :— 


On Tobaeco ; 00,000 
ae spapers and Advertisements . 100,009 

Coals and slate 830,000 (as stated before. ) 
Candles . ; 290,000 
Cottons (printed) 500,000 (as before.) 
Glass. . 620,000 (as before. ) 
Auctions . 69,000 (as before. ) 
Miscellaneous SU.000 (as he lore 

Making a total loss o . £5,200,000 


With respect to candles, he thought it right to explain that the loss could not be | 4 


us great as he had state “a in his first estimate, because it was not intended that 
the reduced duty should come into force till the 10th of October next. The 
reason of this delay was owing to the quantity of stog on hand. He had 


already stated the {grounds on which he expected an increase of revenue from | 


the wine duty to the amount of 240,0007, The next tax which he proposed to 
modify was, in principle, like to that on wine. Tt was one which had been fre- 
quently discussed in that House, and one, in which he had himself, as a Mem- 
ber of the Foreign Trade Committee, taken an active part. The tax he alluded 
éo was that on timber —(Hear] —one which imperatively called for remodifica- 
tion. A simple st ate ment ofthe regul: ations at present in force with respect to 
this trade would place this in a clear light before the committee. he duty on 
foreign European timber in the rough whole state was 5s. per load; that on ©a- 
nada timber 10s.; while the duty on the same timber, cut up in deals, for ex- 
3 on the European 45s. per load, and that on the Canada but 5e. 9d. 
{Hoa ] The tax evidently as it stood, was one on the manufactured article in 
the one case in favour of Canada, upon which nevertheless a higher raw duty 
wastlevied. There were other considerations connected with this subject, which 
he might take advantage of & more convenient opportunity tO enf@r upon; at 
preseat he would confine himse!f to it as a matter Of finance. In this hght, then, 
h prop ys@d not to actually equalize the duties , but to place them nearer suc ha 


levet as would conduce to the genera! inter ns of the country, without injury to 
; p ’ 











any particular class of iadividuals, wlule the revenue derived fom the tas wonld | 
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hange would seem to be at hand 
ieved in his conscience * 


Louis Philippe attaches himself to the war party he may perhaps a 

by moving that a sum not | the calamities that we fear sooner or later 

at thereon would strengthen rather than weaken his por 
The question therefore presents it 
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till existed, as to the determination of L 
j Europe and his own crows 
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Belgium for the Duke of Nemours 
unisou with the tenour of the Protocol of the ; 
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rected his Plenipotentiary to repeat his former 


g to accept the Crown of 
lecision, it would certainly 


declarations on this 
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compromise has been equitably made. 
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Why | 
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2s surrendered we shall pro vably earn | 4, finitive statement of the said difference, which have been 


"© a ™” se. 


ed the contents of the first statement, as well as those of the 














t 
Fre deriek has demonstrated to us the wis- | respectively deliwered to us on the Ist of Apr of the 1830, by 
. . . P the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Picaipotentiary of the 
is tacticsin sacrificing his army in the streets of | th a mage rece Raga we ~ yeh og weet hes 
instead of bombarding or blocknding the | -y of the Britannic Majesty, with all un uments thereto 
| ) 
That » people of Maine should be displeased | annexed 19 suy port tu : sa j 
. > aa Desirous of fuiliiling, at this time, the Higations I have 
rkable sull—they have by tar the best of satract in the funetions of Arbitrator in the 
ment, both with respect to their own slat sforesasd dit ng before the two High Interested 
snd the United States general) iP f tol ; rs amipation..aud our opmion u it “ 
a the ’ t w ch, by common accord, tie contestation 
n accurate map, such as thatmerked A, and i ; 
the commissioners on both sides, we can Considering that the three points above montioned ought to 
what point the line. when drawn «ad according tut trea , acte and « anventions 
. } . “ ‘ ed between th wo Powers: that is to say the Trea- 
he southernmost branch of the St. Franci ty of Peace of 1783, the Treaty of Freadship, Commerce and 
he line marked by the Americans It May | Navigation of 1794, the Declaration relative to the River St. 
vate the mouth of the river Du Loup or Kama ! Cr {1798,the Treaty of Peace signed at Ghent in 1814, 
The anstation of the a ment is imupertect the Coovention of the 29rh Septem! cr, §827, and Mitchell’s 
f ficiently accurate in all essential particu. | Map, and the Map A reterred to in that Convention, 
. —= WV declare that, As to the first point, to wit, the question, 
cellor of the Exchequer has beer compell- which is the place on g the Tr atic us the North: 
is scl » for taxing transfers on stocl west ar of Nova Scot what are the highlands divi- 
. — : , = 2 rivers that empty inte the river St. Law- 
from Manchester has induced bim to ence from those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, along 
propose j duty of Id. on cotton to 5 of Id which to be drawn the line of boundary, from that Lugle to 
forte are also making | y the Canadian merchants e North-westernmost head of Connecucut River. 
»chinping milerest, relative to the alteration ot {ousidering, That the High luterested Partic s respectively 
von Timber; but his Lordshsp continued firm um that line of boundary at the Sout nd atthe North riv- 
st the last date The subject ix hotly di rSt John; and bave each im ted, uponthe Map, A. the 
nine sid "m du * -™, t whiet th ciaum 
Mc 4 ds ogee P = oe ‘ oh ow : e cr Phat according to the stat eged, the 
“x 3 sOnSon es _ ais r igh lapphes notonly toa! or elevated country, 
es heard but alse to land which, without being lilly divides waters flow- 
— f n different directions and that thus the character more or 
we « Protocol of the 7th of Fe! vt n tiy u- os | \ nd clevated of the countr through which are 
f tion of the Duke of Leuchtenberg on aw s¢ two lines respectively claimed, atthe north, and at 
dlies, and announces the refusal of the | the south, of the river St. Joln, cannot form the basis of a 
france to accent the crown of Belgius for bi wie yelween thei, . 
Piolinc reten. the New Secretary of State, That text of the 2nd Article of the Treaty of 1783, re 
, re ‘ cites, in part, the f previously used, in the Proclama- 
| in Parlement if he was aware that a large tion of 1763, and in the Quebec act of 1774, to indicate the 
was assembling in the north of France Southern boundaries of the Government of Quebec, from 
secre tary replied he was aware ol the fact Lake Champlain, “in forty five degrees of North La itude, 
v number of th army W much overrated. , along the highlands which divide the rivers that empty them- 
, Government, he said, continued to receive selves into the River St. Lawrer , from those which tall into 
; assurances from the French cabinet the sea, and aleo along the north coastof the Bay des Cha- 
waite That in 1763, 1765, 1773, and 1782, it was established that 
Nova Scotia should be bownded at the North, as far es the 
’ ’ " ’ , : , western extremity of the Bay des Chal-urs, by the Southern 
NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. — Western owt the Province of Quebes ; that’ this delimitation 
d D ion of the King of the Netherlands is again found, with respect to the Province of Quebec, in the 
cra, reccived yesterday ntains the | Commission of the Goversor General of Quebec of 1786, 
pnt . ' wherein the language of the Proclamation of 1765 and of the 
King of the Netherland’s relative to th Quebee act of 1774 has been used, as also in the Commissions 
L i Boundary, which we © no time in jayi of 1786, and others of subsequent dates of the Governors of 
lers. The Argus protise extnum- | New Brunswick, with respect to the last mentioned Province, 
eof Judge Percble, and the procecdings of well as i eat number of maps antenort and posterior, 
. “ , shane to the Treaty of 1783; and that the Ist Article of the said 
lature on the ibject Secretary Van B lreaty specifies, by uame, the States whose independence 
ing the Decision to the Gover f Maine, | * & knowledge: ; 
: ‘ But that this w jon does not imply (implique) the entire 
— with the following note comcdence of the boundarin between the two Powe rs, ar 
Department of State of thu United S& ; ettled by the following Article, with the ancient delimitation 
Waehington, 18th March, | 5 of the Brite Provinces, whose preservation us not mentioned 


F. 


ory, Samuel Sunith, Governor of th 
Suate of Maine 
the Proeident’s direction, I have the honour to 


herewith, to your Excellency, a copy and trans 

be award given in relation to the North Eastern 
ug of the United Surtes, upon the question which 
mitted tothe King of the Nethcrianda, by this Go 


und that of Great Britain concerning that 


which award was offi jaliy delivered to the | 


‘of the United States at the Hayne, on the tenth 
muary tuet, and by him forwarded to this Depart 
where it was received on the 18th instant, with a 

making your Excellency acquainted 
(his transaction, as received here. | algo transmit 
hacopy of the Protest which the Minister of the 
Sates ut the Hague thourht it his duty, without 
tome to that effect from the President, to adidress w 


rt 
‘ 


wer of foreign aflaira of the Government to which | ' 


erredited, agraimat the award referred to,—together 
treet from his despatch w this Department, show- 
character of his Protest, and the ground upon 
twas anade ; and a copy of the correspondence be- 
tineelf and Sir Charles Bagot, the Ambagyador of 
tetain at the same Court, upon the eulyect. 
Preble has asked leave of nee, for the purpose 
the United States, which will be forthywith grant 
esprevacd an earnest wish that he may be further 
tn the pubject, before any measures in regard w 
“oped by the President, 
"the honor, likewise, by direction of the President, 
tthe aesurance which I made to your Excellency, 
half in iy letter of the 9th inst. that the subject of 

{will reecive all the attention and consideratign 
Si greet importance, and the interests of the 
(Maine, s» materially involved thercin, expecially 

in the Councils of the Executive of the United 
iad © add that no time will be lust in communica- 
jour Exeellency, the reault of his deliberatiens 
\waoon as he shall have determined upon the 
which a sense of his high and responsible duties 
west @ proper on the occasion. 

(eee circumstances, the President will rely with 
“et upon the candor and liberality of your Excc! 
©) the other constituted authorities of Maine, in 

mg the motives which may influence Usat course 
m, and in a correspondent interpretation of thein 

natituents, in whose patrictiem and diseretion he 
mfidence. 
Ming this communication to your Excellency, I am 

" by the President w expres hia desire that, 
™ matter is under deliberation, no steps may tx 
"he State of Maine, with regard w the disputed 

which might be calculated to interrupt or cim- 


. i 
¥ ection of the Executive branch of this Govern 
70 ihe subjec t 


aE 


t he honor to be, with the highest reapect, 
Your exeellency's most ob’t servant 
M. VAN BLREN 
PRANSLATION. 
u, By the Gerace of God, Kir g of the Nether ands, 


; 4 . - 
Urange, Neesau, Grand Duke of Lu 


mburg, Ac 


titeented the functions of Arbitrator conferred up- 


" the note of the Charge’ Affaires of the United 

America, and by that of the Embas ¢ Extraor- 

% Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, to our Minister 

“ ™ Affa rs, under the date of 12th January, 1429, 
; Sth article of the Treaty of Ghent, of th 

member, 1914, and the Ist article of the Convention 

= between those Powers, at Londom, on the 29th of 

»m the difference which has arisen between them 

"yee: of the boundaries of their respective possens- 


ted by asineere desire of answering, by a scrupulons 
ami thus to 


"ai decmion, they have testified to us 
"a Rew prool of the high valde & sag to @: 


im the Treaty of 1783, and whieh owing to iis continual chan- 
gos, and the uncertamty which continued W exist respecting 
| it, created, from time to time, differences between the Provin- 
j} cial authorities 

That there results from th 


a departure from Ube aaq@ent provincial charters, with regard 
tu those boundaries: 
That one would vainly attempt to explain why, if the inten- 
lon WAS fo Leta the gecent prowncsal boundary, Meteteti’s 
| Man, published m 1756, and consequently anterior to the 
Proclamation of 1763, and to the Quebecact of 1774, was 


with the | precwely the one used in the negociation of 1783: 


That Great Britasn proposed, at first, the River Piccataqua 
as the Eastern boundary of the Umted States; and did not sub- 
sequently agree to thé proposition to cause we boundary of 
Maine, or Massachusetts Bay, to be ascertained at a later 
veriod 

That the treaty of Ghen: stipulated for a new examination 
on the spot, which could not be made applieable to an histori- 
cal or edministrative boundary: 

And that, therefore, the ancient delimitation of the British 
Provinces, does not, either, afford the basis of a decision: 

That the longitade of the North West angle of Nova Scotia, 
which ought to coincide with that of the source of the St. Croix 
river, was determined only by the Declaration of 1798, which 
indicated that river: 

That the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation 
of 17%, alludes to the doubt which had arisen w.th respect to 
the River St. Croix, and that the first instructions of the Con- 
gress, at the time of the megociations which resulted in the 
Treaty of 1783, locate the said angle at the source of the Ri- 
ver 6t. John: 

That the latitude of that angle is upon the banks of the St, 
Lawrence, according to Mitchell’s Map, which 1 acknowledg- 
ed to have regulated the combined gnd official labors of the ne- 

ociators of the Treaty of 1763; whereas, agreeably to the 
Sciimitation of the Government of Quebec, it is to be looked 
for at the highlands which divide the river that empty them- 
selves into the River St. Lawrence, from those which fall into 
the sea: 

That the nature of the gronnd east of the before mentioned 
angle not having been indicated by the Treaty of 1783, no ar- 
gument can be drawn frow it to locate that angie at one place 
in preference to another: 

That, at all events, i! it were deemed propes to place it near- 
er to the source of the River St. Croix, and look for it, at Mars 
Hill, for iastance, it would be 0 much the more possible that 
the boundary of New Brunswick drawn thence north east- 
wardly would give to that Province several north-west angles, 
situated farther north and east, according to their greater re- 
mot enews from Mars Hill, that the number of degrees of the 
angle referred tom the Treaty has not been mentioned: 





—E 


———— 


That, consequently, the 
bere alladed to, having 
of Ghent having 


i of that hie'oreal angle m the 


north-west angle of Nova Scotia, 
¢ been unknown im 1783, and the Treaty 
wed tte be unaseertamed, the mention 

Treaty of 1783 is to he 


jer 


consi- 








Jered as a petition of principle (petition de principe) affording 
Ino ha for a decimon, whereas, if considercd as @ topogra- 
hieal pur erence to the definition, viz: “that an- 
e which is for a line drawn e north from the source 
of the St, Croix River to the highlan *,” st forms simply the 
| extremity of the line along the 1 highlands, whuch divide 
| those er that ¢ mpty themes yes mitoth River St Law- 
rene m tne b fall int the Atlantic Ocean,” —an 
mity which a reference t rth-weet angie of Nova 
Sentia does t contribute toa and which st re- 
maining, it found, cannot lead t the discovery of 
the yne whi to terminate 
Laat] hat t! eute deduced from the richta of 
S verelenty exe the Fief of Ma a and 
er tis Madawa : tt eT even admitt that such 
xercise wert ficiently proved—cannot decide the 
1estion, for the reason that those two e¢ttlements only em- 


brace a portion and that the 
High Interest d Parties have acknowledged the « yaniry 
lying between the two lines respectively claimed t y them, 


| aa cogstituting @ eubfect of cvptcewtlon, and that, there- 


f the territory in disput 


Having, to int effect, duly examined and maturely weigh- | fore 


line drawn under the treaty of | 
1783 through the great Lakes, west of the River St. Lawrence, | 


B51 





possession cannot be considered as derogating from 
the right, and that if the ancient delimitation of the Pro- 
vinces be set aside, which is adduced in support of the line 
| claimed at the North of the river St. John, and especially 
that which is mentioned in the Proclamation of 1763, and 
in the Quebee act of 1774, no arrument can be admitted 
in support of the hne claimed at the South of the river 


} St. Jom, and which would tend to prove that such part of 
ihe territory in dispate belongs to Canada or to New 
| Brunswiek 
; ¢ idering, That the question divested of the incon- 
lusive arguments drawn from the nature, more or less 
| hilly, pf the @round,—from the ancient delimitation of the 
Py nee rom the Northwest ancle of Nova Scotia, 
ind from the actual session, 1 cs iteelf, in the end, 
to Une which is the line drawn due North from the 
irce of the river St. Croix, and which is the ground, no 
matter whether hilly and clevated, or not, which from that 
line to the northweetermnost head of Connecticut river, 
chive the ravers that ecinpty themecives inte the river 
St. Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean; 
| That the High Interested Parties only agree upon the fact 
that the boundary sought for must be determined by su h 
a line, and by euch aground; that the y further agree, 
since the Declaration of 1798, as to the answer to be given 
to the firet question, with the exception of the latitude at 
which the line drawn due North from the source of the 
'St. Croix river is to terminate; that said latitude coincides 
with the extremity of the ~round which, from that line to 
the nurthwesternmest source of Connecticut river divides 
the rivers which empty themselves into the river St, Law- 
lrence from those which fall inwo the Atlante Ocean: and 
that, therefore, it only remains to ascertain that ground; 
That on entering upon this operation, itis discovered, on 
the one hand 


Firet, that if, by adopting the line claimed atthe North 

f the River St. John annot be considered 

as obtaining than if she had ae- 
epted in 17 her frontier, taking 


Great Britain « 
i territory of | valu 
43 the river St. Johns 


t 


mtu view the situation of the country situated between the 
rivera St. John and St Croix in the vicinity of the sea, and 
the possession of both banks of the river St. Johy in the 


lower part of its course, sald equivalent would, neverthe- 
lea, be destroye d by the interr uption of the cominunication 
between Lower Canada and New Brunswick, capecially 
hetween Quebec and Fredericton; and one would vainly 
cok to discover what motives could have determined the 
| Court of London to consent to such an interruption: 

That if, in the eec 1 place, in contra-distinetion to the 
rivers that empty themselves intw the River St. Lewrenee, 
ithad been proper, agreeably to the laneuage ordinarily 
used in geography, w comprehend the rivers falling intu 
the Bays of Funday and des Chaleurs with those empty- 


: 


tions of the Treaty of 1783, do not permit to adjudge ei 
ther of those lines to one of the said Parties, without 
wounding the principles of law and equity, with regard to 
the other; 

Considering That, as has already been said, the ques 
tion resolves itself into a selection to be made of a 
ground dividing the rivers that empty themselves into 
the river St. Lawrence from those that fall into the At 
lantic Ocean: that the High Interested Parties arc a- 
greed with regard to the course of the streams deline 
ated by common accord on the Map A. and affording 
the only basis of a decision; 

Aud that, therefore, the circumstances upon which 
such decision coy!d not be further elucidate by means 
of fresh topographical inve tigation, ner by the produc. 
tion of additional document 

i¥e are of opinion, That it will be snitable [il convien 
dra] to adopt as the houndary of the two States a line 
drawn due North from the source of the River St. Croix 
to the point where it intersects the middle of the thal 
weg ct) of the river St. John, thence the middle of the 
thalweg of that river, ascending it, to the point wher 
the river &t. Francis empties itseif into the river St. 
John, thence the middle of the thalweg of the river St. 
Francis, ascending it, to the source of its southwestern 
most branch, which souce we indicate, ou the Map A, 
by the letter X, authenticated by the signature of on: 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, thence a line drawn due 
West, to the point where it onites with the line claimed 
by the United States of America and delineated on the 
Map A, thence said line to the point at which according 
to said Map, it coincides with that claimed by Great 
Britain, and thence the line traced on the Map by the 
two powers, to the northwesternmost source of Con 
necticut river: 

As regards the second point, to wit: the question 
whieh is the northwesternmost head of Conuecticu' 
river: e 

Considering : That, in order to solve this question, it 
is necessary to choose between Connecticut-Lake River, 
Perry's Stream, Indian Stream and Hall's Stream : 

Considering : That, according to the usage adopted 
in Geography, the source and the bed of a river are de- 
noted by the name of the river which is atlached to such 
source and to such bed, and by their greater relative 
importance, as comprred to that of other waters com 
munieating with said river; 

Considering: That an official letter of 1772 already 
mentions the name of Hall's Brook; and that in an of 
ficial letter, of subsequent date in the same year, Hall's 
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| ing themselves directly into the Adantic Occan, in the ge- 
nerical denomination of rivers falliuue into the Atlantic 
Ocean, it would be hazardous w include into the species 


| be longing to that clase,the rivera St Jolin and Ileatigouche, 
which the line claimed at the north of the river St. John 
divides immediately from rivers ¢ mpty ing therneclves into 
the River St. Lawrence, nor with other rivera falling into 
the Adantic Ocean, but alone; and thus to apply, in miter- 
preting the delineation eetabliehed by a Treaty, where 
each word must have a meaning, to two eaclusive ly ape 
icial cases, and where neo mention } of the wenue 
(genre )a penerical expression Which would ascribe to them 
a broader meaning, or which, if extended to the Schoodinac 
} Laker, the Pengybecot and the Kennebee, which empty 
| themeelver directly into the Atlanttc Ocean, would estab- 
lish the principle that dhe Treaty of 1783 imeant highlands 
which divide as well mediately a# iunmediately, the rivers 
that enpty themselves inte the river St. Lawrence from 
thore which fall into the Atlantic Ocean—a principal equally 
realized by both bnes, 

Thirdly : That the line claimed at the north of the 
river St. John does not divide, even immediately, the 
rivers that empty themselves idte the river St. Lawrence 
from the rivers St. John and Restigouche, bat only 
rivers that empty themselves into the St. John and 
Restigouche, with the exception of the last part of said 
line, near the sources of the river St. John, and that 
hence, in order to reach the Atlantic Ocean, the rivers 
divided by that line from those that empty themselves 
into the river St Lawrence, each need two intermediate 
channels, to wit: the ones, the river Bt. Joho and the 
Bay of Fundy, and the others, the river Restigouche, 
and the Bay of Chaleurs: 

And on the other hand, that it cannot be sufficiently ex- 
lained how, if the high Contracting Parties intended in 
783, to establich the boundary at the South of the river 

St. John, that river, to wine the territory in dispute is 
in a great measure, indebted for its distinctive charac- 
ter, has been neutralized and set aside : 

That the verb “divide” appears to require a contl- 
guity of the objects to be “ divided :” 

That the said boundary forms at its western extremi- 
ty, only, the immediate separation between the river 
Metjarmette, and the northwesteromost head of the Pe- 
nobseot, and divides, mediately, only the rivers that 
empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence from the 
waters of the Kennebec, Pesolmcot and Schoodic 
Lakes; while the boundary claimed at the north of the 
river St. Joun divides, immediately, the waters of the 
rivers Restigouche aad St. John, and mediately the 
Schoodic lakes; andthe waters of the rivers Penobscot 
and Kennebec, from the rivers that empty themselves 
into the river St. Lawreace, to wit: the rivers Beaver, 
Metis, Rimonsky, Trois, Pistoles, Green, Du Loup, 
Kamouraska, Ouelle, Bras St. Nichotas, Du Sud, La 
| Famine and Chaudiere. 

That even setting aside the rivers Restigouche and St. 
John, for the reason that they could not be considered as 


rade 








| 


| the conven 





Brook is represented as a small river falling into the Con 
necticut : : 

That the river in which Connectionut Lake is-situat 
ed appears more considerable than either Hall’s, Indian 
or Perry stream: that the Connecticut Lake,, and the 
two Lakes sifiiated northward of it, seem to ascribe to 
ita greater volume of water than to the other dhree ri- 
vers: and that by admitting it to be the bed of the Con 
necticut, the course of that river is extended farther 
than it would be if a preference were given to either of 
the other three rivers: 

Lastly, thatthe Map A having been. recognised by 
tion of 1827, as indicating the cqurses of 
streams, the authority of that map would likewise seem 
to extend to their appellation, since in case of dispute, 
snch name of river, or lake, respecting which;the por- 
ties were not agreed, may have been omitted ; that said 
map mentions Conuecticut Lake, and that the name of 
Connecticut Lake implies the ppplicability of the name 
Wy eaperaaes to the river which flows through the said 

ake: 

Weare of opinion: Phat the stream situated farthest 
to the north-west, among those which fall into the 
northerninost of the three lakes the last of which bears 
the name of Connectieut Lake, must be considered as 
the north-westernmost head of Connecticut River. 





And as to the third point, to wit:  m uestion, which 
is the boundary to be traced from t iver Connecti: 
om, tang the parallel of the 45th of north lati 
tude, to the river St. Lawrence, in the treaties 


froquoise and Cataragity ; ’ 
Considering : That the High Interested Parties differ 
in opinion as to the question--Whether lies re 
ire « fresh survey of the whole line of from 
the river Connecticut to the river St. Lawrenes; named 
in the treaties Troquoise or C: , or simply the 
completion of the ancient pe surveys. . 
Considcring ; That the article of the treaty of 
Ghent of 1514, does not stipulate that such portion of 
the boundaries which may not have hitherto been sur- 











| falling into the Audantic Ocean, the northern line would 
}etill be as near to the Schoudiae Lakes, and w the waters 


veyed, shall be surveyed; but declares that the bounda- 
ries ana! not been, and establishes that they shall pe, 
surveyed : 

That, in effect, snch survey ought, in the relations be- 
tween the two Powers, to be considered as not having 
been made from the Conneetieut to the River 8t. Law- 
rence namedinthe Treaties Lroquois or Cataraguy,since 
the ancient sarvey was found to be incorrect, and had 
been ordered, not by a common accord of the two pow 
ers, but by the ancient Provincial authorities: 

That in determining the latitude of places, it is custo 
mary to follow the principle of the observed latitude : 

And that the Government of the United States of 
America has erected certain fortifications at the place 
called Rouses’ Point, under impression that the ground 
formed part of their tertitory—an impression sufficient - 
ly authorized by the cireumstance that the line had, un 


lof the Penobscot and of the Kenacbec, aa the suthern | Ul then, been  eeteneritnen ne with the 45th degree 
| line would be to the rivers Beaver, Metia, Rimousky, and | of North latitude. 


j othe ra that empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence; 


Weare of opinion : That it will be suitable [il convien 


and would, as wellas the other, form a mediate separation | dra) to proceed to fresh operations to measure the ob, 


i betwee n thes the river 
Ocean 
That the prior intersections of the southern boundary 
by a line ete due North from the source of the St. 
Croix River, could ouly secure toitan accessory advan- 
tage over the other, in case both the one and the other 
boundary eh uld combine, in the same degree, the quali- | 
ties required by the Treaties: 
And the fate assigned by that of 1783 to the Connecti- 
and even to the St. Lawrence pre ludes the 
m that the two Powers could have intended t er | 
| the whole course of each river, from its source to ite mouth, 
| tw the share of either the one or the other: 


ito 
That, after what prece dea. the arcuments 
esther side, And the decuments exhibited in 
support of them, cannot be considered as enfficiently pre- 
| ponderating to determine a preference in favor of one of 
| the two lines respectively claimed by the High Interested 
| Parties, as boundaries of their possessions from the source 
f the river St. Croix to the Northwesternmost head 
{of Connecticut river; and that the natare of the difference 
}ay4 the vague and uo? suffictent)y determfyate 


an falling into the Atlantic 








; 


eurren ] 


Considering. 


| 
adduced « 





sul 


served latitude, in erder to mark out the boundary from 
the River Connecticut along the parallel of the 45th de 
gree of North Latitude to the River St. Lawrence, nam- 
ed in the Treaties Iroquois or Cataragay, in such a man, 
ner, however, that, in all cases, at the place called 
Rouses’ Point, the territory of the United States of 


| America shall extend to the fort erected at that place, 
jand shall include said fort and its Kilometrical radius 
eupposi- | [rayon Kilometrique. } 


hus done apd given under our Roya! Seal, at the 

Hague, this tenth day of January, in the year of our Lord, 

one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, and of our 

Reign, the eighteenth. : 
(Signed) WILLIAM, 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs. : 
(Signed) Vexsto.k pe Soxies. 





(+) Thalweg—a German compound word—Thal, val- 


ley, and Weg, way. Jt means here the deepest channed 


7 
stipula- | Of the river 
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ALARMING STATE OF PARIS. 
from our Tiles by the late Packets 

A fueral maces for the Dake of Berri was celebrated on the 14th Feb 
ot the church of St. Germain |’ Anxerrois, and against the ad 
magistrates of Paris In that old sanctuary all the celebrit 
Carlist faction had a rendezvous, and collected money lor the wouaded 
of the ex-Royal Guard. A bust of the Duke de Bordeanx was parad 
in the church, and the was, that the crowd 





— 


of the 


ot the 


er 


consequence ; i asven 


without, rushed into the charch, and put to flight the whole en 
The people then broke into the presbytery, and were prevented w 
the utmost difficult y the National Guard, from precipitating int 
eine several priest Phe multitude around the ehure mm 
the whole afterno In wt time the fine gilde d ero vith 
flenrs-de-lis alit ngies, Which crown the steeple, rai eda general ¢ 
of rage. The National Guard joined the people in demanding it 
truction. Workmen were nt for, aad under the protection ‘ 
National Guard, at torch light, with municipal guards about t co} et 
e cro precipitated 1d fell wits a thoudering uw nidcstt 
turnultuous applause of the ope d the full choy ‘ VJ 
i The night was pretty calo, but immense parti ty ple t 
Down with the pr filled the street ‘) ! 
aorning another scene took ple of which it is im 
lescriptiong ‘The multitud eceded in taking ! 
church, and not an al nor @ s, nor a chair, nor t ) i 
ft. Allthe gold and silver ornuments were conveyed tothe Ly 
in mock ceremony, and some of them thrown on the tombs ¢ 
ictims, opposite whieh the cugate of the church had t proy to 
verform this Carlist exhibitton, However, nobody | hed. The 
National Guard saved « very priest who was atincked. Pat in 
ihe most violent gtate of effervescence for several « 
On the lbth, the church of St. Paul was attacked ! olijer 
voamented with flleurs-de-lis destroyed: m wy it 
out and burnt before the church heveral persons v ‘ 
off articles they had stolen were arrested. In the « ing the « 
was pulled down amidst loud acclamations At the charchoft Notre 
Came, an officer of the National Guards, who attempted to prevent 
he populace dislodging the cross, wi roughly bandied The tri-co- | 


loured Nags have been hoisted by the people upon the churches of St. | 
Sulpice, St. Etienne da Mont, St. Gervais, and St, Laarent. The 
church of 8t. Germain U’Auxerrois lias been mel t 


morpno edinto the 


‘ Mairie du quatrieme Arroudissemeont ;"' the facade was brilliantly il 
laminated, and abont 4 o'clock a bust of Louis Phillip was placed on 
the platform, where it was inaugurated amidst the applauding shout 


of the people, and surmounted with tri-coloured flag 

The flours-de-lis sculptured ander the galleries of the Exchange were 
on tne 16th covered with ploster, and those infront of the Palai Roy: 
al were on the 17th ardeved by the King to be removed in the course 
of the night. 


CUANGE OF THE STATE SEAL 

Paris, Feb. 17.—The following notice has been issued from the Cabi 
not of bis Majesty :— 

“The King, in continuing the fleurs-de-lis on the State Seal, be 
considered them as nothing more than an emblem whieh has heen that 
of France for several centuries, and which recalled facts honorable to 
his ancestors, and glotiéus to the nation, But some culpable attempts 
have made them a rallying sign for the enemiewof the new dynasty, 
and of our institutions, and as public opinion beholds in these em 
blems nothing but recent odious recollections, the King has discarded 
all other considerations, at same time his Majesty has given orders to re- | 
ynove the fleurs-de-lis where it can be done without defacing the pub- | 
tic monuments, and without renewing the matilations occasioned by 
the removal in 1814 of the emblems of the republic, and the reign of 
Napolean, Already the bas reliefs which had been taken down frow 
the triumphal arch on the place du Carrousel ut the restoration, are 
being replace by the King's orders.” 

© Moniteur of Feb, 16th contains 2 Royal ordinance which pro- 
vides that in future the state seal shall representan apen book, with the 
words “ Charte de 1830," surmounted by a crown, with the sceptre 
and hand of justice crossed, and tri-colored flags behind the shield 


DESTRUCTION OF THE PALACE OF THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF PARIS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


On the 16th, the popular fury was directed agninst the Archbishop of 
Paris. Wecopy from the Constitutional of the following day :— 

A considerable crowd went yesterday to Conflans, where the Arcb- 
bishop of Paris resides, but he was absent.—Thanks to the assistance 
of the National Guard of Berey, the project of burning the house, 
which appeared to have been formed, was not executed, but his furui- 
ture and pictares were destroyed. The plate and linen were saved by 
the efforts of M. Michel, jun. 

Towards seven o'clock crowds formed before the church Sainte 
Marguerite, aud the mob loudly demanded that it should be pulled 
lown, and that a stone, which had its angles fleur-de-tis, should be 
broken to pieces. Mr. Jacquemin, Commissary of Police of the Fau- 
bonrg St Antoine, gave orders to this effect, and the cross and the 
stone soon disappeared. A few minutes afterwards, information came 
that the Seminary of Picpus had been attacked and delivered up to 
pillage ; the same Commissary of Police went there immediately with 
n large detachment of the National Guard, and succeeded in clearing 
it of the mob, and in conducting to the Prefecture several individuals 
spon whom were found stolen articles. 

Yesterday at one o'clock, by order of the authorities, scaffolding 
was es over the beautiful arch of the Carousal; and workmen, with 
Iatchets, destroyed the bas-relief of the Tsocadero, and the emblems 
of the victories of the Duke d’Angouleme. General Pajol, accompa- 

nied by his staff, was present. - 





Extract of aletter, dated, Paris, Feb. 17, (evening.) 
After I sealed my despatch premier £ T took a round through this 
metropolis.”*** Tthen crossed the river, and proceeded in the direc- 
tion of Notre Dame. where, if it were possible to be amused with de- | 





svlation, there was a source of humour certainly provided for those | of character necessary to carry the King through the difficult struggle { brought the intelli 


who had a predisposition for mingling gaiety with sorrow—a kind of 
market wag established for the edification of those who had destroved 
the Archbishop's palace, to enable them after wantonly destroying 
articles of value one evening, to buy up, amidst loud hilarity. the frag- 
ments of their pious labours on the next. Here were boatmen who 
had fished up some of the Archbishop's books, containing wet and 
torn leaves of folio volumes, the thick and splendid binding of which | 
had resisted both the Vandals and the elements. IT examined several 
and bought a few,—one an illuminated Pentateuch, the splendid re 

ynains of whieh will, I fear, perish in mildew, in the attempt to extract | 
the moisture. It was the boast of the venders of these articles that 

each book was torn and kicked before it was flung from the windows, | 
so that the priests could no longer meke use of it to humbug the 





people. Bitsof bands and rent sacerdotal carments were handin 
about and selling a trophies of the Ar hbishop’s spoils for a fe halt 
nenee: aud children were pickin g up out of the smoulderi: i | lit 
le fragm and repeating the coarse epithets which wer un 

al nse around them Drury-lane Theatre after its confla tion d 
iot exhibit a m complete ruin than does now the pacious | 
which was once thet of the Ar hbishops of Paris 

Ifad the present prelat nd his curate of St. Germain |’ Auxerre 
wen tossed by t populace into the Seine, for permitting, after duc 
noti of the consequence celebration of a ceremony, w! 

hiv calculated, in the present temper of the times. to exci 
civil « ommotion, lew | ple mild, Lhelieve, have swam to hold ther 
emt of the water by their canonicals: but it is no triumph to reflecting 
réason and truth to see the authogilies wink at this wholesale devasta j 
tioh uf literature and 1) iwless mob; dot it known. ' 
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twice within 24 hours, the second visit being 
and under the eye of the municipel and military guardians of the pub 
lie peace and yeste ! nthe « irs t the Arcil op beautiful 
at of Conflan ere the ) on WwW ise Ou repeti- | er te 
tion of the | t j comp itto the arrival 
ol the loe 7 ed that fi ie ‘ to the 
wall t i ida 
‘ ' ‘j | ‘ 
priest 
itlane J iy 
‘ Pa 7 ‘ 
t 
‘ 
keh. Vl ( ¢ 
t 1 j 
' 
l'art heh AD lhe P i j 
ce ie I ; ] ? 
' 
i i lof Fb V 
The ¢ inber of Dr eee to irr? u 
tac! oe j ts !’ B 
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Ww iart p ‘ 
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row tl Moniteur of Fel 7 
The King, accom ed by the Princes h M 1G 
General Pajol, ard several General Offer went at half-past nine 
o'clock this t rout to the Pl ed Care eltorevies ‘ e bat 
talions of the National Guard of Puris and the suburl two detac 
ments of the Line, sever cet iments of t Cavalr y ol the Nati a) 
Guard, ond of the garrisor 
The King delivered the Lo Addre to the troops which 
had defiled before him 
My dear Comrades— Always faithful to France, always devoted to 
my country, itis for her—it i alone for her interest—that [have ae- 
ceptedthe Throue to which Ihave been called by the voice of the 


people I shall guard loyally this honourable trnst, to defend it against 
all our enomies, whoever they may be; to 
our lawe, our liberties; to sustain the nationality whi 
heart has suffered so much to behold so frequently forge 
late years. I shall defend it, no matter who they : 
dare to insult our gloriou by attempting to o 
them openly the white flag, or whether o ! 
the dark to re-hoist it, such as that which bas now excited the jus 
dignation of the public. 

“Those who have made themselves liable to puvishment are deliver. 
ed over to the hands of justice, and they will be punished in pursuance 
of the rigour of the laws; but when that indiguation ceases, the mani- 
festation of whieh, by disorders, and shameful devastation, of which 
yesterday has given such a sad spectacle to France and to Europe, do 
not forget that neither liberty nor government is possible where public 
order is not constantly maintained 

“Let us put an endto these agitations—let us dé prive our enemies 
of every pretext under which they dare to screen themselves, in order 
that they may achieve their objects, to the detriment of France and of 
our national cause. 

“ft is forthe National Guard to second me in this patriotic under- 
taking—it is to it that I entirely confide myself.” 

PROCLAMATION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

The following proclamation of the Minister of the Interior was i 
sued on the 17th February. 

Inhabitants of Paris—A feeling of indignation, for which there is 

unbappily too much cause, has produced melancholy disorders. For 
getting the justice of the King, some citizens took upon themselves to 
execute jastice They have thereby only supplied our most cruel 
enemies with arms. The conquests of July should nat be thus de 
fended. Respect for the law and love of order are the true ramperts 
of liberty. The principal authors of the factions ceremony which 
took place at 8t. Germain I’Auxerrois are in the hands of justice. It is 
the duty of us all to await in silence the sentence which it will soon 
yronounce. At present no new disorder can find any excuse. Brave 
ellow citizens, retire far from such groups of factious men as may at- 
tempt to form themselves at several points. It is time that agitations 
constantly renewed should cease, and that the energy of the nation in 
arms, so worthily represented by the admirable National Guard of Pa- 
ris, should deliver up to justice all those whe may attempt to shake 
the popular throne of Louis Philip. Mowrtativert.” 

Paris, Feb. 18, (evening).—Private Correspondence.—I must refer 
you to the newspapers of this day and evening for an account of the 
stormy debate in the Chamber of Deputies, upon the subject of the | 
late tumults: in fact, it would be impossible to describe to you the tu- 
multuous uproar of which the French Senate was the arena on this 
oceasion. Members rushing in crowds from their seats to the tribune: 
facing, with clinched fists, the Ministers of the King: making, 
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fs de Legion, in communicating this letter to the officers ; 
3 sand companies, invite them to take the necces "ary mer 
ures to prevent the disorders, giving them, at the same time, fyfj »,.... 
‘ al 




















































This letter of M. de Montalivet will make appear, better than, 
could be dre pecting the ver st Paris, what the progre 
e& roovement ! I ted itself, apd by vhat da 
‘ ir ed 
f the day to the troops of the first Military Diris m 
i" —Dor i to | us insinuations of the, 
I ri p the First knows how to de f I 
( nh he rece ag from €& nation } 
ol utiem and of Cha : 
mur f ne y: u will be fais 
J pe sorn, and ¢ K 
The « ‘ ‘ nof J 
the K c put bins 
if can f , 
‘ J Lut Cie Pa; 
| iz j J i e ol our Sa‘ ‘ re 
rn f « Palais de Justice At v k 
I ere ¢ yea in rem 4 Gi 
t j i Justice . | i key 
tere re I " 
( en ol as about to take place e French ¥Y 
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Kalisch, Czeuthan, and Zamose. 


At the moment when the Russians entered, the two priucipal bode 
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The miliary 


large natioual reserve was increased daily at Warsaw. 
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AFFAIRS OF ITALY 
Paris, Pech. 21.—(News of the morning.)--An express which 


in fact, | Bastia ou the 12th current, and arrived at Toulon on the 13th, brour! 


should only serve to keep up the wa © 


all kinds of violent gesticulations, aud uttering the wildest exclama-| the news that the kingdow of Naples, the whole of Romagna, 
tions, like school-boys broke loose from their play-ground, and there | Duchies of Lucea and Piombino, the Duchy of Modena, and alm 


suddenly rushing into a furious combat. 
The republican party is at this moment making a « 
ruin the present Ministers, who certainly appear to want the d 


in which he is engaged. You will perceive, as I had twice mentioned 
to you lately, that the King has executed the intention he had repeat- 
edly expressed, of decidedly and unequivocally resigning the Belgi« 
throne for any me mber 0 his family The onmnion of the Be len 
Deputies here is, that they will have cither a republi ra Provisional 
Government, to enable them to watch events, and have th lvantage 
hereafter of a French connexion uld a wara break out in I 


" irope 


I 
AN ATTEMPT TO PROCLAIM A REPUBLIC 
From the Gazette de France of Feb. 18 
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ALARMING STATE OF PARIS. 
From our Files by the late Packets. 

A fueral mass for the Dake of Berri was celebrated ov the I4th Peb. 
ut the church of St. Germain |’ Aaxerrois, and or the advice of the 
of Paris. In that old sanctuary all the celebrites of the 
Carlist factionhad a rendezvous, andcollected money for the wounded 
of the ex-Royal Guard. A bust of the Duke de Bordeaux was paraded 
in the church, and the consequence was, that the crowd assembled 
without, rashed into the church, and put to flight the whole assembly. 
"The people then broke into the presbytery, and were p evented with 
the utmost difficulty, by the National Guard, from precipitating In the 
Seine several priests. ‘The multitude around the chureh was immense 
the whole afternoon. In ashort time the fine gilded cross, with the 
fleurs-de-lis at its angles, which crowns the steeple, raised @ general cry 
of rage. The National Guard joined the people in demanding its de- 
struction. Workmen were sent for, and ander the protection of the 
National Guard, at torch light, with municipal guards about the church, 
the cross was precipitated, and fell with a thandering noise, amidst the 
(amultuous applause of the people, and the full chorus of the Marseil- 
lots. The night was pretty calm, but immense parties of people, shout- 
ing “Down with the priests!” filled the streets. On the following 
raorning another scene took place, of whichit is impossible to give any 
description, The multitude succeded in taking possession of the 
church and not an altar, nor a glass, nora chair, nor a bit of wood is 
left. All the gold and silver ornaments were conveyed to the Louvre, 
in mock ceremony, and some of them thrown on the tombs of the 

victims, op| 
aoe th is Carlist exhibition. 


However, nobody perished. The 
jational Guard saved every priest who was attacked. 


Paris was in 


ite which the curate of the church had thought proper to | 


Cue Atbioun. 


twice within 24 hours, the second visit being the fatal one in town, 
and under the eye of the municipal and military guardians of the pub- 
lic peace, and yesterday in the country, at the Archbishop's beautiful 
seat of Conflans, where the work of demolition was likewise ou 

tion of the popula: visit completed; but in compliment to the arrival 
of the local guard, it was agreed that fire should not be applied to the 
walls of a country seat, ufter it had been made a “ shell” by dilapida- 
tion. The ery of the people is, * In our hurry last July we forgot the 
priests: but their turn is now come, and we must not forget their ac- 
quittance.” The two Princes Schwartzenburg, and a crowd of mili- 
tary gentlemen were standing near a friend of mine, while the mob 
were pullingddown the Archbishop's palace (town),and they remarked 
that often as they had seen soldiers running in trenches, they uever 
saw the work of battering executed with such signal rapidity, as it 
was then doing by the people, who were racing upon the roof of the 
palace like cats, perpetrating the geuera!l demolition. 

Feb. 18.—I1 never saw so complete a ruin as the prelate’s residence 
presents. There is not a vestige of furniture or of the rich ornaments 
of the state apartments. ‘The great suite of rooms occupied, | believe, 
by the Pope when he came to Paris to crown Napoleon, and then re- 
fitted at a most extravagant expense for his Holiness, presented a sad 
spectacle: of the rich crimson and green velvet decorations of these 
| apartments hardly a shred remained on the walls. Nothing but the 
| bare walls remains in its place; und crowds were looking across the 
river at the good work of their hands with the liveliest satisfaction. 

Paris, Feb. 19.—The Prefect of Police published an ordinance pro- 
hibiting mobs and tumultuons assemblies in the streets and public pla- 
ces, on pain of being dealt with according to the utmost rigour of the 
law. 

From the National of Feb. 17. 





the most violent state of effervescence for several days. 

On the 15th, the church of St. Paul was attacked, aud all the objects 
ornamented with fleurs-de-lis destroyed; many in wood were brought 
out and burnt before the church. Several persons whe were carrying 
off articles they had stolen were arrested. In the evening the cross 
was pulled down amidst loud acclamations. At the church of Notre 
Came, an officer of the National Gnards, who attempted to prevent 
the populace dislodging the cross, was roughly handled. The tri-co- 
loured flags have been hoisted by the people upon the churches of St. 
Sulpice, St. Etienne du Mont, St. Gervais, and St. Laurent. The 
chureh of St. Germain V’Auxerrois has been metamorphosed into the 
“ Mairie du quatrieme Arrondissement ;"" the facade was brilliantly il- 
Juminated, and about 6 o'clock a bust of Louis Phillip was placed on 
the platform, where it was inaugurated amidst the applauding shouts 
of the people, and sarmounted with tri-coloured flags. 

The fleurs-de-lis sculptured under the galleries of the Exchange were 
on tne 16th covered with plaster, and those infront of the Palais Roy- 
al were on the 17th ordered by the King to be removed in the course 
of the night. 


CHANGE OF THE STATE SEAL. 


Paris, Feb. 17.—The following notice bas been issued from the Cabi- 
net of his Majesty :— 

“The King, in continuing the fleurs-de-lis on the State Seal, bas 
considered them as nothing more than an emblem which has heen that 
of France for several centuries, and which recalled facts honorable to 
jiis ancestors, and glorious to the nation. But some culpable attempts 
jiave made them a rallying sign for the enemies of the new dynasty, 
and of our institutions, and as public opinion beholds in these em- 
blems nothing but recent odious recollections, the King has discarded 
all other considerations, at same time his Majesty has given orders to re- 
move the fleurs-de-lis where it can be done without defacing the pub- 
Jie monuments, and without renewing the mutilations occasioned by 
the removal in 1814 of the emblems of the republic, and the reign of 
Napolean. Already the bas reliefs which had been taken down from 
the triumphal arch on the place du Carronsel at the restoration, are 
being replaced by the King's orders.” 

The Moniteur of Feb. 16th contains a Royal ordinance which pro- 
vides that in future the state seai shall represent an open book, with the 
words “ Charte de 1830," surmounted by a crown, with the sceptre 
and hand of justice crossed, and tri-colored flags behind the shield. 


PESTRUCTION OF THE PALACE OF THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF PARIS. 


On the 16th, the popular fury was directed against the Archbishop of 
Paris. Wecopy from the Constitutional of the following day :— 

A comsldorante crowd went yesterday to Conflans, where the Arch- 
Hishop of Paris resides, but be was absent.—Thanks to the assistauce 
of the National Guard of Berey, the project of burning the house, 
which appeared to have been formed, was not executed, but his furni- 
ture and pictures were destroyed. The plate and linen were saved by 
the efforts of M. Michel, jun. 

Towards seven o'clock crowds formed before the church Sainte 
Marguerite, and the mob loudly demanded that it should be pulled 
down, and that a stone, which had its angles fleur-de-lis, should be 
broken to pieces. Mr. Jacquemin, Commissary of Police of the Fau- 
hourg St Antoine, gave orders to this effect, and the cross and the 
stone soon disappeared. A few minutes afterwards, information came 
that the Seminary of Picpus had been attacked and delivered up to 
pillage ; the same Commissary of Police went there immediately with 
n large detachment of the National Guard, and succeeded in clearing 
it of the mob, and in conducting to the Prefecture several individuals 
upon whom were found stolen articles. 

Yesterday at one o'clock, by order of the authorities, scaffolding 
was put over the beautiful arch of the Carousal; and workmen, with 
hatchets, destroyed the bas-relief of the Tsocadoro, and the emblems 
of the victories of the Duke d’Angouleme. General Pajol, accoimpa- 
nied by his staff, was present. 


Extract of a letter dated, Paris, Feb. 17, (evening.) 

After T sealed my despatch yesterday, 1 took a round through this 
metropolis.**** [then crossed the river, and proceeded in the direc- 
tion of Notre Dame. where, if it were possible to be amused with de- 
solation, there was a source of humour certainly provided for those 
who had a predisposition for mingling gaiety with sorrow—a kind of 
market was established for the edification of those who had destroyed 
the Archbishop's palace, to enable them after wantonly destroying 
articles of value one evening, to buy up, amidst loud hilarity. the frag- 
ments of their pious labours on the next. Here were boatmen who 
Nad fished up some of the Archbishop's books, containing wet and 
torn leaves of folio volumes, the thick and splendid binding of which 
jad resisted both the Vandals and the elements. T examined several 
and bought 2 few,—one an illuminated Pentateuch, the splendid re- 


ynains of which will, T fear, perish in mildew, in the attempt to extract | 


the moisture. It was the boast of the venders of these articles that 
each book was torn and kicked before it was flang from the windows, 
so that the priests could no longer meke use of it to humbng the 
people. Bits of bauds and rent sacerdotal garments were handing 
about and selling as trophies of the Archbishop's spoils for afew halt- 
pence; aud children were picking up out of the smouldering piles lit- 
tle fragments, and repeating the coarse epithets which were in univer- 
aluse around them. Drury-lane Theatre after its conflagration did 
not exhibit a more complete ruin than does now the spacious palace 
which was once that of the Archbishops of Paris 
fad the present prelate, and his curate of St. Germain lAuxerrois, 
heen tossed by the populace into the Seine, for permitting, after due 
notice of the consequences, the celebration of a ceremony, which was 
inevitably calculated, in the present temper of the times, to excite 
civilcommotion, few people would, LT helieve, have swam to hold them 
out of the water by their canonicals: but it is no triumph to reflecting 
reason and truth to see the authorities wink at this wholesale devasta- 
ion uf literature and the arts bv a lawles? mob 


The Chamber of Depaties continues to be surrounded by numerous 
| detachments of troops. The precincts to the Palais Bourbon were 
' guarded to-day in a mannerto make the passage of carriages, and even 
of pedestrians, difficult. We are ignorant, up to the present moment, 
how far these precautions are necessary for dispersing the assemblage 
of the curious. 

From the Monitcur of Feb. 17 

The King, accompanied by the Princes his sons, by Marshal Gerard, 
General Pajol, ard several General Officers, went at half-past nine 
o'clock this morning to the Place de Carousel to review twelve bat- 
talions of the National Guard of Paris and the suburbs, two detach- 
ments of the Line, several detachments of the Cavalry of the National 
Guard, and of the garrison. 

The King delivered the following Address to the troops which 
bad defiled before him :— 

“* My dear Comrades—Always faithful to France, always devoted to 
my country, itis for her—it is alone for her interest—that I have ac- 
ceptedthe Throne to which Ihave been called by the voice of the 
people. I shall guard loyally this honourable trast, to defend it against 
all our enemies, whoever they may be; 40 maintain our institutions, 
our laws, our liberties; to sustain the nationality which my French 
heart has suffered so much to behold so frequently forgotten in these 
late years. I shall defend it, no matter who they may be, who should 
dare to insult our glorious national colours, by attempting to oppose to 
them openly the white flag, or whether obscure attempts be made in 
the dark to re-hoist it, such as that which has now excited the just in- 
dignation of the public. 

“ Those who have made themselves liable to puuishment are deliver- 
ed over to the hands of justice, and they will be punished in pursuance 
of the rigour of the laws; but when that indignation ceases, the mani- 
festation of which, by disorders, and shameful devastation, of which 
yesterday has given such a sad spectacle to France and to Europe, do 
| not forget that neither liberty nor government is possible where public 
order is not constantly maintained. 

“Let us put an endto these agitations—let us deprive our enemies 
of every pretext under which they dare to screen themselves, in order 
that they may achieve their objects, to the detriment of France and of 
our national cause. 

“Tt is for the National Guard to second me in this patriotic under- 
taking—it is to it that I entirely confide myself.” 


PROCLAMATION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

The following proclamation of the Minister of the Interior was is- 
sued on the 17th Webruery. 

Inhabitants of Paris—A feeling of indignation, for which there is 
unhappily too much cause, has produced melancholy disorders. For- 
getting the justice of the King, some citizens took upon themselves to 
execute justice. They have thereby only supplied our most cruel 
enemies with arms. The conquests of July should not be thus de- 
fended. Respect for the law and love of order are the true ramparts 
of liberty. The principal authors of the factions ceremony which 
took place at St. Germain I’Auxerrois are in the hands of justice. It is 
the duty of us all to await in silence the sentence which it will soon 
»wronounce. At present no new disorder can find any excuse. Brave 
fellow citizens, retire far from such groups of factious men as may at- 
tempt to form themselves at several points. It is time that agitations 
constantly renewed should cease, and that the energy of the nation in 
arms, so worthily represented by the admirable National Guard of Pa- 
ris, should deliver up to justice all those who may attempt to shake 
the popular throne of Louis Philip. Montativer.” 

Paris, Feb. 18, (evening).—Private Correspondence.—I must refer 
you to the newspapers of this day and evening for an account of the 
stormy debate in the Chamber of Deputies, upon the subject of the 
late tumults: in fact, it would be impossible to desoribe to you the tu- 
multuous uproar of which the Frencli Senate was the arena on this 
oceasion. Members rushing in crowds from their seats to the tribune: 
facing, with clinched fists, the Ministers of the King: making, in fact, 
all kinds of violent gesticulations, and uttering the wildest exclama- 
| tions, like school-boys broke loose from their play-ground, and there 
| suddenly rushing into a furious combat. 
| "The republican party is at this moment making a desperate effort to 
| ruin the present Ministers, who certainly appear to want the decision 
| of character necessary to carry the King through the difficult struggle 
| in which he isengaged. You will perceive, as I had twice mentioned | 

to you lately, that the King has executed the intention he had repeat- 
ediy expressed, of decidedly and unequivocally resigning the Belgic 
throne for any member of his family. The opinion of the Belgie | 
Deputies here is, that they will have either a republic, or a Provisional 
| Government, to enable them to watch events, and have the advantage | 
| hereafter of a French connexion, should a wara break out in Europe. } 
AN ATTEMPT TO PROCLAIM A REPUBLIC. 
} From the Gazette de France of Feb. 13. 

The crisis is at hand—we can now say so. But for the National | 
Guard the republic would have been proclaimed yesterday in Paris ; | 
and what a republic ! such a one as would have com- | 
menced in the devastation of the churches, the tearing down of the | 
| cross, and violence against the clergy. We must say. however, the | 
| republican movement has gained ground in these latter days; for they | 
| have delivered up to it the insignia of religion, and the emblems of 
rovalty 

We can assufe our readers that the National Guard bas been deeply 
affiicted by these recent days, and! y the sacrifices made to disorder. © 
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The following letter was sent yesterday by the Minister of the In- 

| terior tothe Etat Major of the Natioual Gnard :— 

| “Intelligence entitled to credit. and which react f he | 
ntelligence entitled to credit. and which reaches me from hour to | 

| hour, apprizes me that a certain number of young men intend this | 

| morning to attempt to collect the multitude of the Fanbourgs, and to | 

| assemble in arms at the garden of the Luxembourg to endeavour to | 


‘ 


proclaim a republic. (Signed) Montativer.” 


° 


| the richest merchants of Modena. 


| Civita Veschia, and one letter states that the tri 
| cupola of St. Peter's, at Rome. 





April 9, 
** The Chiefs de Legion, in communicating this letter to 


battalions and companies, invite them to take the the officer 

sures to prevent the disorders, givi ~eSSary me. 

er to satel 7} giving them, at the same tome. ful pow. 
This letter of M. de Montalivet will mak bet 

poh er be - ae ates the events at Paris what the — all 

of the movement which has manifested j $8 Je 

France is in reality threatened. nate Mell, and by what danger. 


“ Order of the day addressed to the troops of the first Military Dirie; 
“ Soldiers—Do not listen to the perfidious insinuations of og 
mies of the King of liberty. Philip the First knows how t the en. 
as be will the Crown which he has received from the natn 1 
criminal attempts of on peers of absolutism and of Che The 
Tenth will be frustrated by your firmness. You will be tare’ the 
those oaths to which the French people have sworn and neta to 
will keep his. The enemies of the glorious revolution of a King 
much those of the King as they are ours; and he will put hid a 
your head to destroy them, it such adversaries cay make ee 8 
minds to fight. (Signed) The Lieut. Gen, pe thet. 
Paris, Feb. 19.—The image of our Saviour has been cathe : — 
all the apartments of the Palais de Justice. At six o'dled frow, 
morning three blacksmiths were employed in removing the fl ot 
lis from the iron gates of the Palais de Justice. The have ee 
been removed from all the other places inside of the Palai Mewice 
they had hitherto been suffered to remain. S) Where 
Changes are spoken of as about to take place in the “ 
try. Itissaidthat M. Odillon Barrot will succeed Me i 
and that M. Real will replace M. Baude; with other additions Pes 
what is called the Mourcment, or liberal party. ” 

—— 


POLAND. 

Warsaw Feb. 4.—It appears by the State Gazette of to-day, « t 
generalissimo, Prince Radzivill, has returned here, after ‘he. va 
amined the position of the army near the Briese Litewski, 
of February a law was passed in the Chamber of Depnties, authors; 
the formation of a Lithuanian anda Nothynian legion. |; oo 
proposed to authorise the Government to contract a loan for defray “ 
the expenses of the first quarter of this year. The motion was Salled 
and the sum of 67,223,873 florins I2 grosnecs voted, of which 7,090 00 
are for the debt, 30,000,000 for the army, and 22,000,000 for the War 

Warsaw Feb. 6.—The day before yesterday the Russians passed th 
frontiers in five places—Utcilug, Brzesc, Granoe, Tykocin, and Rando 
Hitherto there are only Cossacks, who mark the movements of th 
Army. At Utcilug some dragoons have entered, belonging to te 
corps of General Geismar; his design seems to be to invest Zavistyls 
The Russian main army advances on the line from Lomza and Brees: 
Up to that time there is no account of any fighting, for there were no 
troops on any part of the frontier. The first out-posts of our arm 
are three leaguesfrom Siedlee towards Brzesc, and on the line toward: 
Lomzaa they are at Ostralinka. 

A great battle is expected by the 12th at farthest. Warsaw will soon 
be declared in a state of siege ; the cannon already placed on the ram. 
parts. It was not believed that Count Diebitsch would enter now, be- 
cause if the first attack does not succeed, he incurs great danger. |; 
the thaw sets in, the ice will disappear, the rivers will overflow, and 
the low grounds in which he acts will become a complete morass, Hi: 
army advancing against us amounts to about 160,000 men. At presen 
we have to oppose him only 57,000 men in the field, and the patriot 
ism of our people. The 17 new regiments of infantry are not yet or. 
ganised. The organization of the cavalry is more advanced, and it wi! 
be complete and ready to take the field in a fortnight. 


From the Messenger des Chambres of Feb. 2). 

General Diebitsch has invaded Poland by a grand strategic mov, 
ment, of which the aim and combination are as follows:--The body 0; 
the Russian army enters at four points.—Angustowa, Bialystock, Dio- 
hicjun, and Brecx-Litewski, on a base of from sixty to eighty leagues 
Two of these four divisions march towards Warsaw, to besiege it on 
the two sides of the Vistula. A third division appears destined for the 
siege of Modlin, and the fourth to keep the country to protect these 
two sieges. As to the forces of the Polish army, it appears that they 
have fallen back upen Warsaw and Modlin; but it is probable that 
they will await the enemy in one of the positions which cover the ap- 
proaches to these places, and that the Russians will not be able to pas: 
on without a battle. The Russians must have a fifth body to maintain 
the communications of the army with its depots and magazines of Li- 
thuania; and they will require a sixth to occupy the provinces of San- 
domir and Lublin, as well as to blockade the fortress of Zamose. 

The principal points d’ appui of the Poles are Warsaw, Modlin, Plosk 
Kalisch, Czeuthan, and Zamosc. 

At the moment when the Russians entered, the two principal bodies 
of the Polish army were at Biala and at Lomza. The natural retrea', 
of the former is upon Warsaw, that of the second on Modlin. The 
large national reserve was increased daily at Warsaw. The military 
dispositions assumed by the Poles are perfectly judicious. The mor: 
they concentrate their force, the stronger they will be, whilst their en- 
emy will be compelled to arrange themselves about them ina very es 
tended circle. 

Modin and Warsaw, 16 or 12 leagues from each other, and both an 
the Vistnla. seems to us the real base of the Polish defence ; the othe 
points d’ appui, more distant, should only serve to keep up the war ¢* 
detail in the rear of the Russian army besieging Warsaw. 

—_— 
AFPAIRS OF ITALY. 

Paris, Feb. 21.—(News of the morning.)--An express whieh le 
Bastia on the 12th current, and arrived at Toulon on the 13th, broug)' 
the news that the kingdom of Naples, the whole of Romagna, 
Duchies of Lucca and Piombino, the Duchy of Modena, and almo:! 
the whole of Tuscany, were in a state of insurrection, and that Italien 
tri-colours were every where hoisted without opposition. It is also = 
that an extraordinary courier arrived yesterday at Marseilles, wh 
brought the intelligence of an open revolution at Genoa, where th 
troops had taken the side of the people. : 

Tunis, Feb. 11.-—The insurrection of the Duchy of Modena is = 
plete. The new Government of the insurgents is mpegs © = 
Without opposition. The Duke, on quitting Modena, resigned his at 
thority to a Council of Regency; but the insurgents from the — 
soon inarched upon the town, and the Regency took to flight , , 
Duke took with him to Mantua the chief conspirator Menottt, © a 
house was taken by the troops after a bloody combat. He is one ‘ 

: The revolution of Bologns | 
spreading without obstacle throughout all Romagna. The caer Fr 
Government is composed of the most respectable inbabitent oi © 
country. Hitherto every thing has been quiet in Low on = 
Austrian troops have as yet made any movement. Tranqunly © 
reigns in Piedmont. ae . 

Modena, Feb. 11.—At the moment of my writing the city s HAN} 
Bologna and all Romagna have broken the arms of the Pope, eo 
stored the Lion and the tri-coloured flag. Parma and eo 
followed this example: the National Guard is organized. > , of th 
imprisoned for political offences have been set at liberty. anal th 
Duke's troops have retired to Mantaa: the soldiers have en 
Austrian service. ’ “Trier 
London, Feb. 21.—The Italian patriots have proclaimed the “Un 
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